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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Ik the year 1840, Dr. ItAai Augustine Smith pnblidied a voliime, entitled 
** Select Disconraes on the'Fnnctiona of the Nervona System, in Oppoeition 
to Pbsenologt, Materialimn, and Atheum,^ Of these diacoorsea, ao fiur aa 
they related to Phrenology, I wrote a review, which appeared in the Ameri- 
can Phrenological Journal, in the m<mth8 of AprU, May, and Jmie, of the 
year 1841. After its appearance, aome fiiends o&Phrenology ezpreawd the 
opinion J)iat a republication of that review in a Ibrm which wonld bring it 
before others than Phrenologists, (to whom the circolaiion of the Jomnal was 
almost exclusively confined,) would promote the progress of the science in 
defence of which I had written. That opinion, and the interest I felt in 
the subject, induced me to determine on. such republication ; but, in order to 
render my defence of Phrenology more complete, I added two articles thereto 
— ^namely, the first and third parts of this volume. An element fer the 
pabfication of the work was entered into with a New YoriL puldisher ; but, 
belbre his arrangements were completed, a fire occurred, throng which his 
bnsineaB vtras fer a long time ausp^ided. At his request, I waited fer ita 
revival ; but, when he waa again resuming his preparations for the publica- 
tion, he was seized with a sJcknesB which proved fatal I mention these 
things to account ibr the delay in this publication. By Teaaoa of the obeta- 
des before mentioned, and the increasing cares oi professiooal avocations, I 
almost lost sight of the suttiect ; and doubtiess I never should have taken the 
manuscript fi^m its resting-place but for the obligation I have felt resting 
on me to give to the puUio the letters addressed to me, contained in the 
first part of this book. Some recent articles adverse to Phrenology, in lead- 
ing periodicals, and the republication of European works in opposition there- 
to, have reminded me of my oUigation, and oocaaioned the fiilfilment of 
what I had come to look upon aa an tmpleaaant duty. 
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iV ADVERTISEMENT. 

I present the work exactly as I prepared it, (with the exception of a few 
pages, the manuscript of which had been in the possession of the publisher 
before alluded to, and which I never got back.) This will account for the 
omission of such other corroboratire proofs of the truth of phrenology as 
have since come to light 

An edition of the first two parts of the work is published for general dis- 
tribution; the three parts together being more particularly intended for 
professional men. 

ANDW. BOARDMAN. 
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PREFACE. 



FftOM its annooncement, Phrenology has been opposed by the elder 
teadieis of philosophy and science, who, naturally enough, manifest great 
rekctance to descend from the chair to the form. That they abovld hasten 
to acknowledge doctrines which prove the erroneonsness of much tha$ they 
have {<a years been teaching, cannot be expected. Of opposition, therefore, 
Phrenologists complain not ; but they do complain that it has been diarac- 
terized by misrepresentation and invectire. In misreiR«sentation, the 
author of the " Select Discourses" is not a whit inferior to his predecessors. 
Of invective, however, he makes less use ; and there is in his work a plan- 
sible assumption of liberality and frankness, of superior knowledge, judg- 
ment, and logical acumen, adapted to win the favor df the amiable and cul- 
tivated. Befides this, the professional rank of Dr. Smidi imparts to his 
opposition great extrinsic force ; feir the many ask not so much the reason 
of what is said, as who he is that sajrs it. As in the physical, so in the 
moral world, the efficiency of a missile depends less on its weight than on 
the dull with which it is aimed and the height from which it is cast. 
These remarks wiU explain the ground of whatever importance I attach to 
the attack of the Professor. It ia formidable neither from the nature of its 
fects nor the soundness of its arguments, but from its imposing style and 
the hig^ position of its author. - 

My object in the following work has, however, been fer more compre- 
henedve than that of furnishing a vindication of Phrenology against the 
objections contained in the ** Select DtsconEBes." I have endeavored to show 
the reasonableness of i^renology, and to present strong evidence of its 
truth. In ddng this, I have attempted to expose the felse method of our ' 
antagonists, exhiMt the harmony of Phrenology with the acknowledged fects 
of physiology and mental philosophy, and to prove that there is the same sort of 
evidence in its favor as that on which men in general implicitly rely in their 
belief of any pr(^)OBition whatever: namely, &e testimony of men of acknow- 
ledged integrity and capacity, who have had ample means of investigation. 
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ri PREFACE. 

have faithfully employed thoee means, and who miite in testifying to the 
conect new of nirenological conclnaiona ; thos making out in fiivor of Phre- 
nology a strong presomptiTe case of troth, which renders it unwarrantable, 
I humbly maintain, for any man, however high his name or station, to 
express hostility before fiiiily investigating its merits, and being Me to pro- 
duce indubitable &cts incompatible witK its doctrines. To prove that it is 
not afler such investigation that Phrenology is assailed, I review the objec- 
tions of Professor Smith, which include almost all that have ever been urged 
against our science, and txpoae their errors and fidlacies. Finally, for the 
threefold purpose of placing the ignorance of our opponents beyond a doubt, 
of demonstrating the existence of at least one distinct organ, and of lajring 
before the medical profession of America a subject of high interest and 
importance, I give a systematic synopsis of &cts, proving, as appears to me, 
beyond controversy, that the cerebellum is the seat of the reproductive 
instinct ; a doctrine, in support of which there exists not, according to Pro- 
fessor Smith, a single fact 

Of the delicate nature of the last-mentioned sul]|ject, I am fully aware. It 
is one, however, on which the Professor has distinctly joined issue, and we 
cannot, by our silence, allow him to retard the progress of sound physiology, 
and enjoy a seeming triumph ; and though the subject be one of delicacy, 
the man of science will ccnnmend, while the enlightened moralist will not 
disapprove its proper presentation. *' To the pure all things are pure," is 
the beautiful m^xim of St. Pbul: the scientific inquirer, as such, knows 
nothing of idipurity ; his subject is Nature, his object, Troth — and whether 
ascertaining the laws which govern the heavenly bodies, or investigating an 
animal instinct, his employment is equally sanctifying and ennobling. He , 
is unveiling the mysteries of creation, and becoming more deeply conversant 
with the all-pervading influence and harmony of the Creator's laws. If I 
, mistake not, the Elssay on the Functions of the Cerebellum presents to the 
ph3nncian a phj^cdogy and pathology on which his ^atment may be surely 
based; affords valuable guidance in the education of youth, and striking 
instances of the natural sanctions by which the dictates of enlightened 
morality are guided and enforced. 
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A DEFENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 



PART I. 



AN ESSAY ON THE NATURE AND VALUE OF PHRENOLO- 
GICAL EVIDENCE. 

It is now universally conceded by physiologists that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, and that the functions of the 
brain are worthy of the most careful and laborious investiga- 
tion. To the defence and advocacy of the doctrine of the 
functions of the brain, propoumled by Dr. Gaily and commonly 
known by the term Phrenology, this work is devoted. It is 
important to the completeness of this defence, that it should 
be made manifest that the phrenologists have pursued, in &rri. 
ving at their conclusions, that method of investigation which 
has the sanction of reason and experience ; — in short, that 
their doctrines are the result of a large induction of appro- 
priate facts. 

I use the term appropriate fiicts advisedly, because many 
opponents of phrenology have been laborious investigators of 
the functions of the brain, and yet have failed to arrive at the 
truth, because of their vicious method of investigation. 

The more ancient doctrines of the nature and use of the 
brain, are not worth mentioning as matters of science ; — they 
are merely curious examples of the crude notions on this sub- 
ject entertained by the learned. The brain has been regarded 
as a sponge, attracting to itself the humidity of the body ; as 
a cold, humid mass, destined to temper the heat of the heart ; 
as an excrescence of the spinal marrow, and as a secreting 
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8 A DEFENCE OF PHBENOLOOY. 

gland. Even the celebrated Bichat saw in it nothing more 
than an envelope to secure the parts on the internal base of 
the brain. Ludovico Dolci, and ethers, maintained that the 
cerebellum must be the seat of memory ; because its low and 
out-of-the-way situation so admirably fitted it for a mental 
store-house. 

From such conjectures and &ntasies, we pass to investiga- 
tions having for their express object the ascertainment of the 
fiinctions of the brain, but pursued by erroneous methods. 
Prominently among these methods stands out mutilations o| 
the brain in living animals. Rolando, Flourens, Bouillaud, 
and Magendie, were among the chief of this class of investi- 
gators ; but the results of their experiments are so various and 
contradictory, that it is now admitted by the ablest physiolo- 
gists that the cutting up of the living brain, as a means of 
ascertaining its functions, ought to be abandoned. The rea- 
sons against this method of investigation are very clearly 
stated by Mr. Combe, in an article in the Phrenological Jour- 
nal, Vol. X., page 556. Four conditions are necessary to its 
success. Firstly. The. part injured mi^st be a distinct organ, 
with a specific fuhction. Secondly. The part injured must be 
such that it can be cut without involving the disorder of the 
functions of other parts. Thirdly. The funcdohs of the part 
cut must be known. And, Fourthly. After the operation, the 
state of these fimctions must be within the reach of observa- 
tion. When, however, Flourens proceeded to cut out of living 
animals different parts of the brain, all these conditions were 
wanting ; for. Firstly. He could not say whether the parts cut 
away were or were not distinct organs. Secondly. These 
parts could not be laid open and ^ut away without, involving 
the functions of the nervous system genentlly. Thirdly. He 
did not know beforehand what mental power the destroyed 
part manifested, and could not, therefore, judge of the suppres- 
sion. And, Fourthly. The animals were not, after the opera- 
tions, in a condition of health, or placed in external circum- 
stances calculated to show whether they were or were not 
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capable of manifesting any propensity whteh might be con- 
nected -with the injured organs. The experimenters proceeded 
on the assumption that nothing was known of the functions of 
the brain, and yet they expected to discover the functions of 
the mutilated or excised parts by observing the powers which 
were not manifested when they were injured or destroyed I It 
is acknowledged that no reliable discoveries have been made 
as to the functions of the brain by means of these ablations 
and mutilations.' The absurdity of this method of investiga- 
tion would probably have been sooner acknowledged but for 
the hope entertained by some who had committed themselves 
against phrenology, that the experiments would in some way 
militate against its doctrines. 

Sir Everard Home and others have proposed to ascertain 
the functions of the brain by observing post mortem appear- 
ances in cases where there had been functional derangement. 
The difficulties in the way of discovering the functions of the 
brain in the way proposed, become sufficiently clear on even 
slight investi^tibn. In the first place, it is well known that 
great functional derangement of a part oflen takes place with- 
out any visible organic lesion. In the second place, mental 
aberrations are' often sympathetic in their origin, being symp* 
tomatic of disease in the stomach or the heart In the next 
place, it usually happens that, before death ensues, a compli- 
cation of diseases exists, which gives rise to great difficulty in 
assigning to each organic lesion its appropriate kind and 
degree of symptomatic derangement. Lastly and chiefly, Sir 
Everard Home and his followers commenced their investiga- 
tions in ignorance of the functions of the various parts of the 
brain, vrithout knowledge or agreement as to what are distinct 
Acuities of the mind, and even doubting or denying that the 
brain is a congeries of organs. How, then, when an organic 
lesion of the brain was found, could they tell with the derange- 
ment of what particular function to connect it? But, indeed, 
this method of investigation has been very little reli^ on by 
physiologists, and has been productive of no discoveries as td 
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the fliDctions of the bimin. It is only afitr the functions of 
the sevenil organs of the brain have been ascertamed, that 
the connection between organic lesion and functional derange- 
ment can be successftdly observed. 

The method of Dr. Gall difiered from all these. Starting 
with the doctrines that the brain is the organ of the mind, and 
that size is one great element of power, he observed great 
difierences in the manifestation of the same talents and dis- 
positions in, different individuals, and of variotjs talents and 
dispositions in the same person. He also observed great 
difierences in the form and size of the brain in different indi- 
viduals, and great differences in the development of the vari- 
ous parts of the brain in the same pers<»i. He met with 
persons who manifested a particular talent or disposition with 
predominating energy; in these persons he also observed a 
particular part of the brain in corresponding excess. He met 
with others in whom the same talent or. disposition was very 
feebly manifested ; and he observed the same part of Uie brain 
correspondingly deficient in development . The idea of this 
correspondence between the power of a particular talent or dis- 
position, and the development of a particular part of the brain, 
having been once obtained, Gall followed up his observaticms 
with untiring assiduity, comparing cerebral development and 
mental manifestation until he had accumulated a large num- 
ber of instances, and found that large develq>ment of a parti- 
cular part of the brain is invariably associated with the 
powerM manifestation of a particular feicuky <^ the mind, and 
that deficient development of the same part, is invariably asso- 
ciated with feeble manifestation of the samie faculty, there being 
no hostile instances ; then, and not till then, did he conclude 
that that particular part of the brain, and that particular power 
of the mind, held the relation of organ and feculty. Thus 
were all the discoveries in phrenology made ; and thus, and 
thus only, can they be successfully confirmed or overturned. 

The method of Gall was strictly in accordance with the 
canons of the Baconian philosq>hy ; and lus conclusions strictly 
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warranted by those canons. Sir John Herschel, in his Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy, (sec. 145,) furnishes 
the tests by which we may know when two frets bear towards 
each other the relation of cause and efiect These are — 

1. "Invariable connection." 

2. "Invariable negation of the efl^ct with absence of the 
cause." 

3. " Increase or diminution of the efiect with the increased 
or diminished intensity of the cause." 

Tried by these tests, the doctrine of the functions of the 
brain, maintained by phrenologists, will be found fiilly esta- 
blished. Phrenologists have ever courted investigation, and 
demanded that the tests furnished by the inductive method of 
investigation, be rigidly applied. They ask that nature be 
questioned, and that her response be the award between 
them and their opponents. 

Partly for the purpose of illustrating the method of the 
phrenologists, and of exhibiting the basis of fiicts on which 
their doctrines are founded, and partly for the purpose of 
arresting the attention of medical men to the importance of 
the phrenological doctrines to medical science, I have, in the 
third part of this woik, grouped together some of the fitcts 
on which is founded the doctrine that the cerebellum is the 
organ of Amativeness. To those facts I refer, as the fitting 
supplement to these introductory remarks. 

But, though a careful investigation of the observations and 
experiments on which a doctrine is founded afibrds the highest 
and only strictly scientific proof of its truth or error, yet men, 
in general, arrive at their conclusions by a far shorter method, 
and believe or disbelieve, on testimony, together with such 
slight personal inquiry as they can readily bestow. I object 
not to this. It is ordained that one should investigate for 
many, and that man should have &ith in man. On leaving 
the primary light of nature, however, it behooves us to be 
careful that we obtain for our guidance a true reflection of that 
light When we believe by &ith, rather than by sight, we 
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i 

should look weU to the testimony on which our faith is to 
abide, and employ those tests of its admissibility and strength 
which reason dictates and experience has sanctioned. Let 
this be done, and we will gladly try conclusions with our 
adversaries on the nature and value of the testimony which 
they and we can respectively adduce. 

I deem the true principles of guidance in relation to this^ 
secondary evidence to be those which govern in enlightened 
legal tribunals. The object of the scientific and judicial in-, 
quirer is the same, namely, the discovery of truth ; and when 
the scientific inquirer waives his supreme advantage of going 
to nature and obtaining a personal view, not only is their 
object identical, but their means of attaining that object Let 
us, then, briefly notice those rules of evidence and tests of tes- 
timony which we shall have to refer to in this defence. 

There are only three modes of ascertaining a &ct : 

1. By observation of the ^Etct. 

2. By information of the fitct 

3. By knowledge or information of circumstances from 
which the fact may be inferred. 

If a person of ordinary intelligence see a man stab another, 
and that other immediately die, he has the highest evidence 
of these facts of which they are susceptible — the evidence of 
y perception. The testimony of a thousand other witnesses, of 
a thousand coincident circumstance?, could add no force to his 
conviction ; neither could that conviction be strengthened by 
his being a man of high character and perfect veracity, nor 
weakened by his being a felon and perjurer. 

In ordinary judicial investigations, however, the advantage 
of personal observation cannot be obtained. Should the slayer 
c^ the above victim, for example, be arraigned for murder, the 
jury, for their knowledge of the facts, would have to rely on 
information; and if the above eye-witness testified to what he 
saw, the questions would arise. What dependence can be 
placed on his capacity as an observer ? what on his truth as a . 
narrator ? Should he be proved to be an imbecile mail, to be 
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a bad man and kabitual Har, or U^ be an enemj of the aooiMod, 
and of a revengeful disposition, bis testimony, though true, 
would hardlj be believed — the minds of the jurors would be 
clouded by double. But a ipurder may be committed, and no 
eye witness the l^lal deed. Testimony to coincident circum- 
stances is then the sole reliance of the jury. Suppose persons 
to testify that, immediately be^re the committal of the deed, 
they had seen the accused going with the victim towards, and 
afterwards hurrying almie from the fatal spot ; that they had 
found blood on his clothes ; in his possession, property of the' 
deceased, and an instrument such as would be necessary to 
inflict the discovered wound ; and near the victim a remnant 
of doth, the exact complimeht and counterpart of a rent gar- 
ment in the possession of the accused. Every added circum- 
stance, unexplaiBed, would add force to the conviction of the 
prisoner's guilt. It yfill be observed, however, that testimony 
as to the existence of circumstances is open to all the olbjeo- 
tions which can be urged against direct testimony, with tbis 
additional one, that it does not even purport to establish the 
fact itself, but merely certain collateral &cts from which the 
main fiwst has yet to be reached by inference. 

It is clear, then, that though, separately or combined, direct 
testimony and testimony to circumstances may approximate 
more or less nearly to the satisfactory nature of evidence by 
perception, they can never equal it. Yet this secondary evi- 
dence necessarily forms the basis of the greater part of what 
men call their knowledge. By faith in it, we give credence 
to the records of history, believe in the existence of whatever 
persons, places, and things we have not visited or seen — -in the 
" daily news," nay, in the greater part of what occurs in one's 
own business and family. In science, too, whatever a man 
believes, which hd has not observed for himself, he believes on 
information or inference. And few there are who have de- 
monstrated a tithe of the scientific facts which they confident^ 
accredit and teach. 

The many sources (^ error to which testimony is exposed, 

2 
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14 A DEFSnCS OF PHBElfOLOOT. 

however, ought to put us continually on our guard, and induce 
ui to subject it to adequate tests before admitting it as a proper 
ground of belief; and, if admitted, then to enable us to award 
to it its due degree of importance. These tests relate to the fact 
testified to, to the qualifications of witnesses, and to their number. 

As to the fact testified to : The more clearly it accords with 
other facts, which are well established, the greater the pro- 
bability of its truth. 

As to the qualifications <^ witnesses, the desirable ones are 
— 1, Undoubted intelligence and veracity ; 2, The absence of 
any strong motive to testify incorrectly. The essential ones 
are — 1, The possession of adequate means of observation ; 2, 
The ample employment of those means; 3, Correctness in 
narrating the observations made. 

As to the number of witnesses, it is clear that the force of 
testimony is greatly increased by the agreement of a large 
number of such as are well qualified. 

Testimony to the existence of probable fects, which is cha- 
racterized by such qualities as the above, is far superior to 
that on which men base the greater part of all their conclu- 
sions, even when those conclusions constitute their guides in 
the most important acts of life. 

In relation to a conclusion, let^ it be observed, here, that it 
involves at least two mental proc^ses : 1. The ascertainment 
of &cts. 2. Judgment on those .focts. Thus the witness o£ 
the act of killing, before mentioiied, saw the victim stabbed, 
and saw him imoiediately expire : these are the facts. The 
inference is obvious, but not less an inference on that ac- 
count, that between the wound and the death there existed 
the relation of cause and effect. Beings that have not the 
fitculty of Causality, might perceive between these facts the 
relation of succession, but not that of causation. 

With these observations as starting points, I will proceed 
to state the issue in the cause of anti-phrenology against 
phrenology. 

The charge brought against tho phrenologists, is that of 
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fidselj pretendiiig that phrenology is true. This chairge is 
made in brave words, and accompanied by epithets of de- 
nunciation and derision. It is with the charge, however, 
that we are concerned ; if that be proved fabe, the accom- 
paniments will be shown to be mere noise— powder wiUiout 
ball. 

The phrenologists start with their antagonists from the 
comnMm ground, that the brain is the organ of the mind, and 
they maintain that it does not act in mass, but that distinct 
portions of the brain are the organs (^distinct mental Acuities. 
This they prove in several ways, but principally by showing 
of each respective portion of the brain which they designate 
an organ — 

1. That by most careful investigation they have ascer- 
tained that, other things being equal, there exists between its 
development and that mental foculty of which they designate 
it the organ, an exact relation of size and power, and that 
this relation does not exbt between any other portion of the 
brain and this faculty. 

2. That from this correspondence of size and power, it is 
correct to infer that between each of these parts and its cor- 
responding mental quality, the relation of organ and fitculty 
exists. 

Now, against these positions of the phrenologists, on which 
the doctrine of the plurality of cerebral organs may be exclu- 
sively founded, the admissible pleas of our adversaries can be 
two only — 

1. A denial of the asserted fact^ that there exists between 
certain parts of the brain and certain mental faculties, the 
relaticm of size and power ; and, 

2. A denial of the inference that such relation proves these 
respective portions of the brain to be the organs of these 
respective &culties. 

If any man joins issue on the second point, with him I can 
have no controversy. He is beyond the reach of anything 
which it is possible for me to iffge. To the defence of the 
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first proposition of the plirenologistSf I shall, thevefore, ex<^ 
sivelj attend. 

To maintain their charge against phrenokgy, various q>pe» 
nents pursue various methods. 

Some ridicule the science; but ridicule is not evidence* 
He who, being called to testify, should proceed to make sport 
of the accused, would be dismissed as idiotic or insane. 

Some denounce it ; hot denunciation is not evidence. He 
who, being called to testify, should proceed to pour forth 
abuse and invective against the accused, would be punished 
for insdence and impertinence. 

Some attempt to overthrow phrenologj hj maintaining that 
its doctrines are incompatible with certain other declines 
which they assume to be true. This is not evidence. There 
cannot, indeed, be two incompatible truths ; but such a course 
raises a variety of foreign issues : as, for example, whether 
the doctrine assumed to be true, is true; and whether the 
asserted incompatibility is real, or merely a misunderstanding 
of the objector — a failure on his part to perceive the true rela- 
tions of the doctrines to each other. The only correct mediod 
of procedure is to try phrenology on its own merits. If it is 
true, it cannot jar with any other truth ; if it be proved &lse, 
there is the end of the controversy. 

Another mode of attacking phrenology is to adduce irrele- 
vant facts, and assert them to be hostile. But a Macy is 
not more inappropriate in argument than an irrelevant fact in 
evidence. 

Instances of all these methods of attack will be adduced and 
reviewed in the progress of the work. Here I shall consider 
the question. What testimony has been produced against 
phrenology? And I answer: None which deserves the name 
' — ^none which would be considered admissible as proof in a 
court of justice, or of sufficient weight to make out even a 
pritnA^f<icie case against phrenology. Its opponents can, 
indeed, show that men of high reputation have ridiculed it, or 
denounced it, or asserted it to be fiilse or dangerous, but, they 
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cannot show that any one has fully and fairly examined the 
&cts on which it is based, and arrived at the cimcdusion that 
it is not true. Whoever thoroughly investigates, believes. The 
history of phrenology proves this. 

If I am correct in this assertion, it follows that no such 
testimony as is required to sustain the charge of our oppo- 
nents, can be produced. And it is matter i>£ &ct that no 
such testimony has ever been produced. Dr. Sewall, in his 
^^ Errors of Phrenology Exposed," has, indeed, published tes- 
timonials against phrenology, which I concede to be those of 
gentlemen of unquestionable talent and high attainments ; but, 
unhappily for the professor's object^ of men not gifled with 
powers which no man ever possessed, namely, the power of 
testifying correctly to facts with which* they are unacquainted, 
and that of giving sound judgment in relation to the doctrines 
resulting therefrom. It would be tedious and profitless to 
notice the whole of those certificates. They are similar in 
their essential characteristics, and a few of them will show 
what those characteristics are. 

The Honorable John Quincy Adams says to Dr. Sewall, 
in h^s testimonial: **I have read with great satis^tion your 
two lectures upon the science of phrenology, which / Jiave 
never been able to prevail uporLmyself to think of as a serious 
speculation, 1 have classed it vnth alchymy, with judicial as- 
trology, and with augury. ' ' Mr. Adams thanks Professor Sewall 
for furnishing him .'' with arguments to meet the doctors who 
pack up the Jive senses in the thirty Jive parcels of the brain." 

What does Mi*. Adams testify to in the above sentences? 
Simply to his own ignorance <^ the matter, and to conclu- 
sions based on that ignorance ; and if Mr. Adams had not 
frankly avowed his want of acquaintance with phrenology, 
the last observation quoted would have rendered that &ct suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

The Honorable Daniel Webster is brought forward to tes- 
tify against oiir science, and says to Dr. Sewall : '* Of the 
accuracy of the physical and anatomical &cUt which you state, 

2* 
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I am tfo competent judge ; but if your premises are well 
founded, the argument is conclusive.'^ 

What is the substance of Mr. Webster's testimony? Sin!i« 
ply this. He testifies to his own ignorance of the fitcts of the 
case, and to the correctness of Professor Sewall's inference. 
Now it so happens, that on the principal point of the profes- 
sor's attack, just the reverse of this is true. His fiicts are 
correct;* his conclusion clearly unsound. He give^ correct 
descriptions of several abnormal tkvSls which di£^r greatly 
in thickness ; and firom the impracticability of inferring the 
size and form of the brain, from the size and form of sttch 
skulls, he deduces the impossibility of inferring its dze and 
form firom the size and form of skulls in their usual and 
hedUky condition — a conclusion as absurd as would be the 
inference that the size of the brain cannot be correctly in- 
ferred firom the size <^ its cranial cavity, because, in cases of 
hydrocephalus, that cavity contains unascertainable propor- 
tions of brain and water. Mr. Webster's testimony as to the 
correctness of the professor's inference, is, therefore, clearly 
erroneous. So dangerous is it for even one of profound intel- 
lect to give judgment without knowledge. 

The Honorable John Maclean, one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, is brought forward to 
testify against phrenology, and says: '*! do not profess fiiUy 
to understand the science of phrenology, if it may be called a 
science. Tou have taken the most effectual method to expose 
the absurdity of the system, and so completely have you suc- 
ceeded, that I do not think the disciples of Gall and Spurzheim 
will attempt seriously to answer you." 

Here we have a confession from ^e witness that he does 
not fully understand what he is talking about, and succeeding 
this, a decision that phrenology is an absurdity. His last 
sentence shows him to be as ignorant of phrenologists as of 
phrenology. 

On reading the above testimony of these three eminent law- 
yers, I felt surprise and regret that they should have so fer 
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fiHTgotten what is due to the cause of correct investigation — 
what is due to their profession and to their own reputation — 
as to allow themselves to be placed before the world in the 
light of men deciding questions of fiict and inference, in igno* 
ranee of the matters on which they decide. ' Suppose a charge 
of Mae pretences to be brought against an individual, and the 
trial to take place before Judge Maclean, with Mn Webster 
and Mr. Adams as counsel for the defendant. Then suppose 
the accusing party to bring forward witnesses to prove their 
charge, who, being duly sworn, say upon their oaths that they 
are unacquainted with the fitcts of the case, but that they verily 
believe the accused to be guilty of the charge ; or that they are 
ignorant of the &cts, but that, if the facts stated by the accusers 
be true, then is the accused guilty. What a mockery would this 
be of the plainest rules of evidence ! With what indignati<m 
would Mr. Adams and Mr. Webster denounce such an attempt 
to destroy the character of their client, and with what prompt- 
ness would the judge rebuke it ! The inadmissibility of such 
testimony would be too evident for argument ; or the counsel 
or judge might remind the accusing party of what Mr. Starkie, 
in his work on Evidence, (vol. i., p. 11,) calls one of the *' ab- 
surd, monstioiis, and impious practices resorted to by our an- 
cestors ^ in their judicial investigations, namely, that of com- 
pulation— by which it was " vainly hoped that the rank and 
number of compurgators who swore, not to anyfact^ but to mere 
beliefs would compensate for their want of knowledge." Yet 
this practice of compurgation, though more impious, being 
given under the sanction of an oath, was not a whit mor<) mon- 
strous and absurd th&n is any attempt whatever to convict an 
individual of falsehood, or a doctrine of error, in ignorance of 
the merits of the case, and by testimony as to mere opinion or 
belie£ 

Let us turn from such evidence to that of the phrenologists, 
first dwelling briefly on the nature of the views which they 
maintain, and of the &cts which they attempt to proye ; for, as 
I have before said, the more clearly an asserted &ct harmo- 
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nizes vnth other &Gt8, which are well established, the greater 
is the probability of its truth* 

It is universally acknowledged that the j&culties of the mind 
are many. The plurality of the cerebral organs is in mani- 
fest accordance with this fact. 

It is well established diat the various mental Acuities differ 
greatly in power in different persons. The plurality of the 
cerebral organs, and their diflerences of development, is in 
strict accordance with this fact. 

It is well known that the various mental faculties oflen differ 
greatly in relative power in the same individual. The plural- ' 
ity of the cevebral organs, and the di^rence of their relative 
development in the same brain, strictly harmonizes with this 
fact. 

It is notorious that one or more of the mental faculties may 
be deranged, while the rest remain sound. The plurality of 
the cerebral organs, and their liability to be separately and 
independently diseased, is in evident harmony with this &ct. 

It is highly characteristic of the truth of a doctrine, that it 
harmonizes with and explains many diverse classes of pheno. 
mena ; and this characteristic the doctrines of phrenology pos- 
sess to such an extent that, independently <of their foundation 
on the organization of the brain, they deserve the assiduous 
attention of the learned, furnishing as they do a theory which 
affiuds the most clear and beautiful solution of the operations 
of the mental faculties, of the diversities of talents and disposi- 
tions, of the differences in the mental characteristics of the 
sexes, of the phenomena of partial idiocy, dreaming, and som- 
nambulism, and of partial insanity-*— a theory which links th^se 
phenomena into one harmonious whole. 

This superiority of phrenology is conceded by men of high 
reputation for soun^ learning and judgment. Dr. Whately, 
Archbishop of Dublin, so celebrated for his works on logic and. 
rhetoric, says that, even*if all connection between the brain 
and mind were a perfect chimera^ the treatises of phrenologists 
would be of great value, ^^ from their employing a metaphysical 
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Bomenclatixre &,r more logical, accurate, and conyenient than 
Locke, Stewart, and other writers of their echools." — Combe's 
Testimonialsj p« 5. 

^Even though," says Maclaren, ^I had no faith in organ- 
ology, I should still hold that phrenology possesses the follow, 
ing advantages : Ist, That it exhibits a more scientific and 
consistent classification of the human &culties than any other 
system of philosophy. 2d. That it gives a more lucid and 
satis&ctory explanation of those varieties of national and indi- 
vidual character which we find in the Wiurld. Sd* That it has 
a more imiiiediate and practical bearing on human conduct 
and the business of life — on morals, education, and legislaticm. 
We have the testimony of boUi the learned and the unlearned 
to its merits in this respect" — Ibid.^ p. 57, 

^The phrenological system," says Dr. Macnish, in his 
work on the Philosophy of Sleep, ^ appears to me the only one 
capable of affording a rational and easy explanation of all the 
phenomena of mind. It is impossible to account for dreaming, 
idiocy, spectral illusions, monomania, and partial idiocy, in any 
other way." 

^ To me," says Mr. Robt. Chambers, one of the editors of the 
Edinburgh Journal, ^ phrenology f^ppears to bear the same 
relation to the doctrines of even the most recent metaphysi- 
cians, which the Copemican Astronomy bears to the system 
of Ptolemy. By this science the &cuHies of the mind have 
been, for the first time, traced to their elementary forms." — 
Combos Test,y p. 65. 

" I am convinced," says Professor Hunter, " that phrenology 
is the true science of the mind. Every other system is defect- 
iVe in enumerating, classifying, and tracing the relations of 
the Acuities." 

«I candidly own," says Sir William ElKs, M. D., late phy. 
sician to the great lunatic asylum for Middlesex, ^ that, until I 
became acquainted with phrenology, I had no solid basis upcqa 
which I could base any treatment for the cure of ^e disease 
of insanity.'/— JWd., p. 12. 
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Possessing these strong characteristics of truth, it is clear, 
to mj mind, that phrenology belongs to that class of doctrines 
which are, d prioriy highly probable, and which do not need 
fi>r their establishment any extraordinary kind and amount of 
prooC Of this, however, I shall take no advantage, but pro- 
ceed as though I had. to contend against the most inveterate 
improbi^bilities. Bearing in mind, then, the desirable and 
essential qualifications of witnesses, before stated, I will pro- 
ceed with the testimony of the, phrenologists* 

r 

Testimony of Fbakcis Joseph Gall, M. D., author of ^ The AmOomy 
and Physiology of the Nervotis System in Oeneraly and cf the Brain 
in Particular : 4 vols,,foL, toilh an Atlas of one thousand plates^^ 
and ^ On the Functions of (he Brain, and cf each qfr its Parts .•** 
6 vols,, 4^. <f^. 

It is proper, on this occasion, that we should hear the 
discoverer of the phrenological doctrines on the method he 
pursued in arriving at his conclusions. After narrating the 
observations by which he was led to investigate the functions 
of the brain, he says : *' For a long period I continued my 
researches as I had begun them — urged on solely by my fond- 
ness for observation and reflection. Abandoning myself to 
chance, I gathered fpr several years all that it offered me. It 
was not till after having accumulated a considerable mass of 
analogous facts, that I felt myself in a state to range them in 
order. I perceived successively the results, and at length 
had it in my power to go to meet observations and multiply 
them at pleasure." — On the Functions of the Brain, voL i., 
p. 62. Bpston: 1835. . ' * 

'* I gathered," says Gall,^ innumerable facts in schools, and 
in the great establishments of education ; in the asylums for 
orphans and foundlings ; in die insane hospitals ; in houses of 
correction and prisons ; in judicial interrogatories ; and even 
in places ^f execution: the multiplied researches on suicides, 
idiots and madmen, have contributed greatly to correct and 
confirm my opinicms. I have laid under contribution several 
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ftnatomicaLand physiological cabinets ; I have submitted an- 
tique statues and busts to examination, and have com{Mtred 
with them the records of history. 

'* Afler having used, fi>r more than thirty years, siK^h diver- 
sified means, I no longer feared the danger or the reproach of 
having precipitated the publication of my great work. I had 
more reason to apprehend, that the great number of proofs I 
had furnished in support of each of my propositions, instead of 
being satisfactoiy, would prove to the great body of my read* 
ers actually alarming." — Ibid^ 67. 

To show with more particularity the assiduity and careful- 
ness with which Gall pursued his observations, I will give an 
extract, shovdng the history of the discovery of the organ <^ 
Combativeness. *'I collected in my house," says Gall, *^ quite 
a number of individuals of the lower classes of socie^, following 
different occupations ; such as coachmen, servants, &ic* I ob- 
tained their confidence and disposed them to sincerity by giving 
them beer, wine, and money ; and when &vorably inclined, I 
got them to tell me of each other^s good and bad qualities, and 
most striking characteristics. In their different communica- 
tions, they seemed to notice particularly those who were 
always provoking disputes and quarrels. Individuals g£ peace- 
able habits they knew very well, speaking of them with con- 
tempt, and calling them poltroons. As ihe most quarrelsome 
found great pleasure in giving me circumstantial narratives of 
their exploits, i was anxious to see whether anything was to 
be found in the heads of these bravoSf which distinguished 
jthem firom those of the poltroons. I ranged the quarrelsome 
on one side, and the peaceable on the other, and examined 
carefully the heads of both. I found that in all the former, 
the head, immediately behind and on a level with the top of 
the ears, was much broader than in the latter. On another 
occasion, I assembled separately those who were most distin- 
guished for their bravery, and those most distinguished for 
their cowardice. I repeated my researches, and found my 
first observations confirmed. It was impossible for me to be 
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deceived bj the ^Ise ideas of philosophers, on the origin of 
our qualities and faculties. In the individuals I had to deal 
with, education was entirely out of the question, and the man« 
ner in which their character was manifested, could not be 
attributed to the influence of external circumstimces^ BwA, 
men are the children of nature, yielding themselves unre« 
servedly to their dispositions, and all their actions bearing Uie 
imprint of their organization. 

*^ I therefore began to conjecture that the disposition to qiiar^ 
rel might really be the result of a particular organ. I endea* . 
Tored to find out, on the (me hand, men of acknowledged 
superior bravery, and, on the other, men known to- be great 
cowards. At the combats of wild beasts, at that time still 
exhibited in Vienna, there often appeared a first-rate fighter 
g£ extreme intrepidity, who presented himself in the arena, to 
sustain alone a fight with a wild boar, or a bull, or any fero- 
cious animal whatever. I found in him the region of the head 
just pointed out, very broad and rounded. I took a cast of 
this head, and likewise those of some other hraeos^ that I 
might run no risk of forgetting their particular conformations. 
I examined also the heads of some of my comrades, who had 
been expelled from several universities, for duel-fighting. One 
<^them knew no greater pleasure than that of sitting down in 
an alc'house, and mocking the workmen who came thither to 
drink ; and when he saw them disposed to come to biotas, put- 
ting out Uie lights, and giving them battle in the dark, chair in 
hand. He was, in appearance, a small and feeble man. H^ 
reminded me (^ another of my comrades, a Swiss, who used 
to amuse himself at Strasburg, by provoking quarrels with 
men much larger and stronger than himself. I visited several 
schools, and had pointed out to me the scholars who were the 
most €^arrelsome, and those who were the most cowardly ; 
and I prosecuted the same observations in the fiimilies of my 
acquaintance. In the course of my researches, my attentiim 
was arrested by a very handsome young woman, who, from 
her chiklhood, had been fond of dressing herself in male attire, 
f 
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and going secretly out of doors to fight with the blackguards 
in the streets. Afler her marriage, she constantly sought 
occasion to fight with men. When she had guests at dinnery 
she challenged the strongest of them, afler the repast, to 
wrestle. I likewise knew a lady, who^ although of siAall 
stature and delicate constitution, was oflen summoned before a 
justice, because of her custom of striking her domestics of 
both sexes. When she was on a journey, two drunken wa- 
goners, baring lost their way in the inn during the 'night, 
entered the chamber where she was sleeping alone ; she 
received them so vigorously with the candlestick, which she 
hurled at their heads, and the chairs with which she struck, 
that they were forced to betake themselves to flight. In all 
these persons, I found the region in question formed in the 
manner above described, although the heads in other respects 
were formed quite dififerently. These observations embold- 
ened me, and I began thenceforward to speak in my lec- 
tures of an organ of courage, as I then called it. 

" There soon afler died a general, whose whole reputation 
was founded on his courage and love of fighting. I found his 
head shaped as it is in the first>rate fighter^t Vienna, spoken 
of above. My entire conviction was finally achieved by the 
cranium of the poet Ahinger, who was so destitute of courage, 
that his cowardice exposed him to considerable raillery. Com- 
paring his cranium with the preceding, what a diflerence in 
the development of this region ! The generars cranium, be- 
sides being very broad immediately behind the ears, also 
presents a round protuberance an inch in breadth. Aliinger's 
cranium, on the contrary, is not only very narrow in this 
place, but entirely flattened." — Ibid, vol. iv., page 14. 

Such is the testimony of this extra(Hrdlnary man in relation 
to the investigations vdiich formed the foundation of hi^ disco- 
veries. 

This appears to be the appropriate place for introducing a 
few observations on the founder of phrenology as a corrective 
of those erroneous notions of his character, which have gone 
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abroad concerning him on the authority of ignorant or pre- 
judiced opponents. To show the disinterestedness of his 
objects, it maj be remarked that Dr. Gall, though possessing a 
Tory high and profitable practice, kept himself poor by spend- 
ing on his phrenological inquiries all he gained afler defray- 
ing necessary expenses. {EUiotsoH^s Blumeribach^ 5th ed., 
p. 504.) As early as 1802, in his petition and remonstrance 
to the Imperial Government of Lower Austria, against im 
order issued by the command of the Emperor of Germany, 
prohibiting him from lecturing on the functions of the brain. 
Gall says, in setting forth the consequences of this prohibi- 
tion : " To this perilous injury to my reputation, involving the 
loss of all the advantages arising from the hard-earned confi- 
dence of the public, must be added a consequence deeply 
affecting my interest. My collection of plaster casts, of the 
skulls of men and animals, and of the brains of men and ani- 
mals in wax, has cost me above seven thousand gulden; and I 
*have already made very expensive preparations, exceeding in 
amount ^^een thousand gidden^ for a splendid work on the 
functions of the brain, wbich has been universally demanded 
of me : this property will be rendered useless by destroying 
mj reputation." This petition and remonstrance had no 
effect on the government of Austria, and Gall had to choose 
between the relinquishment of a very profitable medical prac- 
tice and the ties of country, on the one hand, and the cur- 
tailment of his exertions to promote a knowledge of the phy- 
siology of the brain, on the other. He chose the former, and 
lefl Vienna for ever. 

In the Physiologie Intelleciuelle of Dr. Demangeon, is con- 
tained the testimony of men of high celebrity, who speak fronw 
personal knowledge, both as to the character and doctrines of 
GaU. 

" The worthy Reil," says Professor Bischoff, " who, a& a 
profound anatomist and judicious physiologist, has no need of 
my praise, rising above all narrow and selfish prejudices, has 
declared * that he has feund more in Gall's dissections g£ the 
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brain than he could have believed it possible for any one man 
to discover in his whole life.' " 

Loder,"- continues Professor Bischofi^ *'who certainly 
yields to no living anatomist, thus estimates the discoveries of 
Gall, in a friendly letter to my respected friend. Professor 
Hufeland : ^ No\V that Gall has been at Halle, and I have 
had an opportunity, not only of listening to his lectures, but 
also of dissecting with him, either alone or in the company 
<^ Reil and several of my acquaintances, nine human brains, 
and fourteen brains of animals, I think I am able, and have a 
right to give an opini(m as to his doctrines. 

'* ^ I say, then, tiiat I agree with you concerning organology, 
without, however, believing it to be at all contradictory to 
anatomy, being convinced that in respect to its grounds and 
principles, it is true. ♦ * ♦ The skulls of Schinderhannes, 
and six of his accomplices, were lent to me by Ackermann, 
of Heidelberg: They presented a striking harmony with the 
craniologtcal indications of Gall. In the presence of S., with 
whom the little H., of Jena, lived, who, after stealing several 
times, drowned herself in the Saale, Gall gave such an exact 
description of her character from a mere inspection of her 
skull, (which I had secretly procured, and which no one 
knew I had,) that S. was really amazed when I revealed the 
secret. There was no chance about this, and I may say the 
same of several other cases. « 

" * The discoveries in the brain, made by Gall, are of thie 
highest importance, and several of them possess such a degree 
of evidence that I cannot conceive how any one, with good 

eyes, can overlook them. I speak particularly of » 

'(Here follows a list of some of Gall's anatomical discoveries.) 
These discoveries alone would be sufficient to render Gall's 
name immortal ; they are the most important that have been 
made in anatomy since the discovery of the absorbent system. 
The unfolding of the convolutions is a capital &tng. What pro- 
gress have we not a right to expect from a route thus opened ! 
I am dissatisfied and ashamed of myself jbr having, IHie 
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Others, for thktj years, cut up some hundreds of brams as we 
slice cheese, and for hgrnng faUei to perceive the forest hy 
reason of the great number of trees. But there is no use 
blushing and fretting. The best thing we can do is, to listen 
to the truth, and learn what we are ignorant of. I acknow- 
ledge with Reil, that I have found more than I deemed it pos- 
sible for a man to discover in a lifetime.' " 

*' Professor Hufeland says : * It is with great pleasure and 
much interest that I have heard this estimable man, (Gall) 
expound his new doctrine. I am fully convinced that it ought 
to be considered one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
the eighteenth century, and one of the boldest and mpst im- 
portant advances that have been made in the study of nature. 

<< ' One must see and hear, in order to learn that the man is 
entirely exempt from prejudice, charlatanism, deceit, and meta- 
physical reveries. Endowed with a rare spirit of observation, 
with great penetration and sound judgments— identified, so to 
speak,* with nature, and deriving confidence from his constant 
intercourse with her, he has collected, in the class of organized 
beings, a multitude of indications and phenomena never before 
observed, or which had been observed superficially, only. He 
has compared them ingeniously, discovered the relations which - 
establish an analogy between them — has learned their signifi- 
cations, deduced consequences, and established truths, which 
are the more precious for being invariably founded on experi- 
ence, and flowing from nature herself. To this labor he is 
indebted for his views of the nature, relations, and fimctions 
of the nervous system.' " 

Testimony cf Dr. Sfubzheim. 

The testimony of Dr. Spurzheim agrees essentially with that 
of Dr. Gall, whose collaborator he was for many years. His 
numerous works bear testimony to his high capacity, great 
learning, 'and untiring industry, and that he acted with a deep 
conviction of the truth of one of his ofl-repeated maxiras, 
luunely, that ** One fact, well observed, is more decisive to us 
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than a thousand opinions, and all the metaphysical reasonings 
of the schools." 

Testinumy of Geoege Combe, Esq., author of ^A System of Phre- 
nology ;" " The Constitution of Man Considered in Relation to 
External Objects;'' « Moral Philosophy: or. The Duty of Man 
Considered in his Individual^ Social^ and Domestic Capacities;^* 
" Notes on the United States of North Americay^ etc., etc, 

*' When a joung man, I paid much attention to the prevail- 
ing theories of mental philosophy, frequently meeting a number 
of friends for the purpose of discussing the opinions of Tarious 
metaphysical authors, hoping to obtain some practical views 
of human nature which would be serviceable in my intercourse 
with society, and in the pursuit of my professional avocations. 
But all my labors proved fruitless of beneficial results, and I 
ceased to study the works of the metaphysicians. Hoping to 
obtain some more satisfactory notions of the mental functions 
from'the physiologists, t attended the lectures of Dr. Barclay. 
All parts of the body were beautifully described, and their uses 
dearly explained, till he came to the brain ; then was all daric 
and confused. He took great pains in dissecting that most 
important organ, but by a wrong method : he cut it up into 
slices like a ham, confessing his ignorance of its functions and 
intimate structure. The physiologists satisfied me no better 
than the metaphysicians. 

'* From the fbrty-ninth number of the Edinburgh Review, I 
received my first information concerning the doctrines of phre- 
nology. Led away by the boldness of that piece of criticism, I 
regarded its doctrines as absurd, and its founders as charlatans* 
For twelve months ensuing, I paid no attention to the subject ; 
indeed; such was the unfavorable impression made on my 
mind by the review, that, when Dr. Spurzheim came to EdiA. 
burgh, I neglected to attend his first course of lectures, and 
should probably not have attended them at all, but for a fortu- 
nate circumstance. Coming out of the Supreme Court one 
day, my friend M r^ Brownlee invited me to attend a dissection 

3* 
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of the brainy to be performed in his house, by Dr. Spurzheim. 
I availed mjself of this opportunity of comparing the method 
of Gall and Spurzheim with that which I had seen practised 
by Dr. Barclay. Dr. Spurzheim did not slice, but began at 
the medulla oblongata^ and gradually unfolded the brain by 
following its structure. In ten minutes he completely refuted 
the reviewer's assertions, and finally demonstrated his own 
anatomical views. 

*< I immediately commenced to attend the second eourse of 
lectures of Dr. Spurzheim ; and, independently of his physio- 
logical views, I found the explanation he gave of mental mani- 
festations to be greatly superior to any with which I was 
acquainted. This vras a great point gained ; and I determined 
to pursue the study by an appeal to nature. Accordingly I 
purchased books, and sent to London fi>r a large quantity of 
casts. They arrived in three huge puncheons, and, when 
taken out, they nearly covered the floor of my drawing-room* 
But when I saw them there, seemingly all alike, my blsart 
sank within me, and I would gladly have buried them in the 
ground to get rid of them. However, my fiiends heard of my 
collection, and I soon had a great many to visit me— some to 
examine, and some to make sport When I began seriously 
to examine them, I soon found that heads apparently alike, 
were, in reality, very dissimilar. This encouraged me. I 
pursued my examinations, both of casts and of the heads of 
living persons, and gradually became convinced of the truth 
of the new science." — Lectures on Phrenology ^ by George 
Cottibe^ Esq, 

Testimony cf Josefh Vimont, M. D., of the f acuity (^ Parish author 
o^ " A Treatise on Human and Comparative Phrenology^ accompO' 
nied by a Grand Atlas, in folio, containing 120 plates,** 

In 1818, the Royal Institute of France offered a prize to the 
author of the best memoir on the anatomy of the brain, in the 
four classes of vertebral animals. Attracted by this. Dr. 
Vimont, of Caen, commenced his researches, as he informs 
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US, without the slightest reference to phrenolog}% As he pro- 
ceeded with his labors, he became very desirous of ascertain- 
ing the functions of the nervous system. But for a long time, 
be arrived at no satisfactory result. Afler studying closely, in 
relation to this kibject, the works of Pliny, BufTon, Linnaeus, 
Leroy, Dupont de Nemours, and others, he procured the works 
of Gall, of whom he had heard little that was not condemna- 
tory ; still he concluded to give his writings a perusal. Little 
did he anticipate that they were to be a light to his path. 
"But," says he, "no sooner had I read Gall's works, than I 
found that I had made the acquaintance of one of those extra- 
ordinary men whom dark envy is always eager to exclude from 
the rank to which their genius calls, and against whom it 
employs the arms of cowardice and hypocrisy. High cerebral 
capacity, profound penetration, good sense, varied information, 
were the qualities which struck me as distinguishing Gall. 
The indifference which I first entertained for his writings gave 
place to the most profound veneration." — Introduction^ p. 14. 
' This veneration, however, was not blind, but rational. 
Vimont took nothing on trust, but continued his investigations, 
with renewed vigor, for upwards of six years, during which 
time he spent more than twelve thousand francs in procuring 
specimens. In 1827, nine years from the commencement of 
his observations on the nervous system of animals, and their 
habits and aptitudes, and two years afler commencing to pay 
particular attention to the cerebral organization and mental 
manifestations of man. Dr. Yimont presented to the Royal In- 
stitute a memoir containing a fragment of his researches, 
together with two thousand five hundred heads of brutes, of 
various classes, orders, genera, and species. Of these, fifteen 
hundred had belonged to brutes, with whose habits he had 
been, individually, well acquainted before they died or were 
killed. He presented four hundred wax representations of the 
brain, modelled after nature, and an atlas of more than three 
hundred figures of the brain and cranium. The work by 
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which he now illastiates his observations, contains more than 
six hundred figures. 

And what was the result of all his labors — ^his years of ar- 
dent, faithful, expensive inquiry ? The full belief in the doc- 
trines of phrenology, and a vast accumulation of facts, all in har- 
mony with the great principles discovered by Gall. And what 
was his reward ? The sincere respect and admiration of a 
few — the opprobrium of the many. Men who had attended to 
the matter while reclining, be.gowned and be-slippered, in 
their easy-chairs, suddenly discovered, in this announcement 
of the conclusions arrived at by Vimont, proof conclusive that 
he, too, was a dangerous speculator on human credulity ; and, 
forsooth, these very respectable and comfortable gentlemen, 
out of the superabundance of their knowledge and wisdom, un- 
dertook to put the public on their guard against his charlatanry, 
in the various periodicals, through which they deigned to en- 
lighten the world. But shall we believe the tirades of such 
men in preference tp the slowly-matured, fact- supported, inte- 
rest-opposing evidence of Vimont? who, as the result of all his 
labors, declares that *' phrenology is true ; that incontrovertible 
facts abound, proving that the mental Acuities of men may be 
appreciated, in their healthy state, by an examination of their 
heads ;" and that, ''to deny the truth of those facts, is to put in 
doubt the existence of the best established phenomena." 

Testimony of Charles Caldwell, M. D., Professor (^ the Institutes 
(f Medicine, etc., in the Louisville Medical College, cmd author of 
many medical and philosophical works. 

This veteran and distinguished professor and author, whose 
name is familiar to the cultivators of medical science, con- 
fesses that he once held phrenology in contempt ; and that he 
allowed himself to be persuaded to attend some of Dr. Spurz- 
heim's lectures in Paris, solely in the expectaUon of gathering 
materials for ridicule ; but, instead, he found materiab for ear- 
nest thought. From that time, he ceased to Jeer, and corn- 
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menced to investigate. The result of his investigations appears 
in the following letter : — 

New-York, September 18th, 1841. 
To AxDKBW BoARDMAN, Esq., M. D, 

Deab Sib : — ^In replj lo your note, permit me to say that I 
have been an industrious, not to say an ardent, student of 
phrenology for more than tioenty years ; and that I have pur- 
sued the study of it in all the several ways which have 
appeared to' myself and which are considered by others, best 
calculated for the disclosure of truth. 

I have studied^ the science by attentively reading and deli- 
berately examining the writings of men of high standing, who 
have made it for years a subject of close observation and judi- 
cious experiment. I have made it a subject of observation and 
experiment myself, and, from well-estaWshed facts^ thus col- 
lected, I have deduced what I regard as correct conclusions. 

Of this severe and long-continued scrutiny, the result is, that 
I believe in the principles of phrenology as firmly and con- 
scientiously as I do in those of any other branch of science 
with which I am acquainted, mathematics not excepted. And 
I further believe that the discoveries of Dr. Gall and his fol- 
lowers, when folly carried out and skilfolly applied, in all their 
details and fitnesses, are destined to bestow on the human 
&mily a much higher amount of benefits and blessings than 
have been conferred by the discoveries and labors of any other 
man and his followers whom the world has produced. 
With sentiments of high regard, 

I am, dear sir, very sincerely, yours, 

Ch. Caldwell, 

Testimony of Dr. F. J. V. Broussais, Professor to the FacvUy cf 
Medicwe at Paris, Member cf the Institvie of France, a Com^ 
mander of the Legion of Honor, author cf many physiological and 
pathological works and treatises. 

The celebrated physician-in-chief to the Val-de^Grdce be- 
came an early advocate of phrenology, and, iji 1836, he deli- 
vered a course of lectures on the sutject, before the Faculty 
of Medicine at Paris, which were attended. by overwhelming 
throngs. These lectures were reported in the London Lancet, 
and W6l*e also published in French by the Professor himselC 
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They abomid in fitcts, which he himself had obaervod. la 
the sixth lecture, he says : ^ I assure you that it is not need^ 
lessly, without reflection, and numerous observations, that I 
have ventured to stand forth in favor of phrenology ; I have 
multiplied observations as far as possible, before taking this 
step." And in the same year, during a discussion at the 
Royal Academy of Medicine, he observed : " Many of the de- 
tails of authors on this, and, indeed, on every branch of science, 
are necessarily imperfect and inaccurate ; but such an oljec- 
tion cannot invalidate its leading principles and conclusions. 
These have been deduced from a patient examination of facts, 
which no reasoning can gainsay, and which most satis&ctorily 
establish this important truth, that certain mental manifesta- 
tions are always associated with certain cerebral formations* 
This empiric fact is the foundation of all phrenological reason- 
ing; and notwithstanding the indiscreet and ignorant haste of 
many disciples of the science, its essential doctrines are based 
upon incontestible observations," ' 

Testimony cf Da. Robert Macniss, Member of the Faculty cf Pky" 
sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, author of " The PhUosophy of 
fiffecp," " The Anatomy cf Drunkenness^^ ^ An' Introduction to 
Phrenology,^^ cj'C. 

" My first ideas of phrenology w^re obtained ^om Dr, Gall 
himself whose lectures I attended in Paris, during the year 
1825. Before that time, I, in common with almost all who 
are ignorant of the subject, spoke of it with great contempt, 
and took every opportunity of turning it into ridicule* The 
discourses of this great man, and various private conversa- 
tions which I had the honor of holding with himf produced a 
total change in my ideas, and conviticed me that the doctrines 
he taught, so fa^ from deserving the absurd treatment which 
they then generaUy met with, were, in themselves, highly 
beautifiil, as exp9sitions of the human mind in its various 
phases, and every way worthy of attention. Much reflection, 
and many appeals to nature^ since that penpd, have satisfied 
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me of their perfect truth." — Preface to Introductum to Phre* 
nohgy. 

** Since commencing the study of phrenology, a new light 
has dawned upon me, and various phenomena, which were 
before perfectly inexplvcable upon any known theory, are now . 
of easy solution. * * * The relations subsisting between 
the brain and other organs have been unfolded by phrenology 
with uncommon clearness, and with a precision and accuracy 
hitherto undreamt of by physiologists." — Combers TesttmO" 
nialsy p. 15. 

Testimony of Samuel George Morton, M. D., Professor of^ AnO' 
tomy in the Medical Departrrtevi of Pennsylvania College^ auChor 
of the** Crania Americana, or a Comparative View of the Skulls of 
Various Aboriginal Nations of North and South America; to 
whit^ is prefixed an Essay on the Varieties of the Human Species^ 
illustrated by severUy-eight platesy^ 4^., <f^. 

Professor Morton, in an inscription to John Phillips, Esq., 
prefixed to his great woi^, the Crania Americana, thus speaks 
of the results of his observations as they afiect the truth of the 
phrenc^ogical doctrines : — 

** You and I have long admitted the fundamental principles 
of phrenology, viz.: that the brain is the organ of mind, and 
that its different parts perform different functions; but we 
have been slow to acknowledge the details of cranioscopy, as 
taught by Dr. Gall, and supported and extended by subse- 
quent observers. We have not, however, neglected this 
branch of inquiry, but have endeavored to examine it in con- 
nection with numerous facts, which can only be fully appre- 
ciated when they come to be compared with similar measure- 
ments derived from the other races of men. Yet I am free to 
acknowledge that theto is a singular harihony between the 
mental character of the Indian and his cranial developments, 
«s explained by phrenology." 
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When, in the year 1836, there was a contest for the Chair 
of Logic in the Universitj of Edinburgh, Mr. Combe offered 
himself as a candidate, basing his claims chiefly on the supe- 
rior advantages which his knowledge of ^ the only true science 
of mind" would give to him as a teacher of logic. As is cusr 
tomary, Mr. Combe presented in his support a large number of 
certificates fix>m men of eminence in science and philosophy. 
All of these, about eighty in number, treat, to a greater or 
less extent, of the superior claims of the new philosophy. 
They were afterwards published,"* and I here present extracts 
from a few of them, expressive of the belief of the respective 
writers in phrenology, and the grounds of that belief. 

Testimony of G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., F. R. S. L., formerly Presi' 
dent of the Physical Class of the Royal Society of Edinburgh^ 
author of " Travds in Iceland,* of^An Essay on Taste,** <ljrc. 4^. 

*• While I was unacquainted with the fitcts on which it is 
founded, I scoffed, with many others, at the pretensions of the 
new philosophy of mind, as promulgated by Dr. Gall, and 
now known by the term phrenology. On hearing and con- 
versing with his most eminent disciple, the lamented Spurz- 
heim, the light broke in upon my mind ; and many years after 
I had neglected the study ofonind, in consequence of having 
been. disgusted with the utter uselessness and emptiness of 
what I had listened to in the University of Edinburgh, I be- 
came a zealous student of what I now perceive to be truth. 
During the last twenty years, I have lent my humble aid in 
resisting a torrent of ridicule and abuse, and have lived to see 
the true philosophy of man establishing itself wherever talent 
is found capable of estimating its immense value." — Combers 
TesUmonidls, p. 7. 

» Testimonials on behalf of George Combe, as a Candidate for the 
Chair of Logic, in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh : 1836. 
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Tsstimony cf Andrew Combe, M. D., FfXUxw af the Royal CdOege 
{^ Physicians cf Edinburgh^ and Physician in Ordinary to their 
Mc^'esties the King and Queen of the Belgians, author (f '* The 
Principles of Physiology Applied to the Preservation cf Heaiihy^ 

' " The Physiology of Digestion^^ " A Treatise on the Physiological 
and Moral Management cf Infancy^'* " A Treatise on Mental Z>e- 
rangement,^^ <f^. 

^* Before expressing any opinion on the subject of phrenology 
as the science of mind, I think it proper to confess that, for 
nearly two years after I first heard of Dr. Gall's discovery of 
the physiology of the brain, I not only disbelieved its reality, 
but treated it with ridicule and contempt. Circumstances, 
however, then occurred, which induced me to examine the 
doctrines more seriously, and to verify the facts on which they 
were said to be based. In following this more rational course, 
the first result at which I arrived was the mortifying convic- 
tion of my having t)een previously entirely ignorant of their 
real nature and evidences, and employed in ridiculing fancies 
of my own, which I believed to be phrenology^ but which had 
scarcely any resemblance to it. In proportion as my know- 
ledge advanced, and my observations were extended, the im- 
pression became the stronger that the leading principles and 
facts of phrenology were not only demonstrably true, but, like 
all other great truths, fniught with the most important conse- 
quences to human improvement, and to the prevention and 
alleviation of human sufierings ; because they were directly 
applicable to the sciences of medicine, education, and morals — 
including, in the latter, civil and criminal legislation, the regu- 
lation of the practical duties of life, the extension of true reli- 
gion, and everything, in short, in which human nature is c(m- 
ce|ped, either as the agent or as the object acted upon. 

"Sixteen yeai*s (1836) have now elapsed since the above 
conviction became deeply rooted in my mind ; and it is worthy 
of remark, that it arose against the influence of prejudice, and 
-^gainst what I then believed to be my worldly interest 

" My whole subsequent experience has confirmed the opinion 
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I then fonned of the truth of the new philosophj, and greftlty 
increased mj sense of its importance to maiikind, as constitu- 
ting, in &ct, that science of mind which has been so long, so 
ardentlj, and, till now, so misuccessfiillj sought after by the 
ablest men of every succeeding age." — Ibid*f p. 25. 

From Richard Tonsoh EvaItsoh, Esq., M. D., M. R. I. A., Profess 
$or (jf the Practice of Physic in the Royal CoUege of Burgeons^ 
Ireland, 

^* I have long been acquainted with the science of phrenology, 
and feel no hesitation in declaring my conviction of its truth. 

^* In phrenology we find united the best exposition of the 
moral sentiments, and the most approved metaphysical doc- 
trines heretofore taught, while it surpasses all former systems 
in practical utility and accordance with &cts ; being that (done 
which is adequate to explain the phenomena of mind. 

^This opinion I am emboldened to pronounce, not merely as 
my own conviction, but as that which I have heard expressed 
by some of the most scientific men and best logicians of the 
day." — Ibid.y p. 20. 

From Dr. William Gregory, P. Ri S. E,, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians qf Edinburgh ; Member and formerly Pre- 
sideni of the Royal Medical Society. 

^* I am conscious of having used my best endeavors to satisfy 
myself that phrenology is founded in nature. 

'* These endeavors have led to a firm conviction of the truth 
of this science, and of its vast importance." — Ibid.^ p. 21. 

From Dr. William Weir, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine at 
the Portland Street Medical School, Glasgow^ formerly Surgeon 
to the Royal Infirmary, and one of the Editors of the Glasgow 
Medical Journal, 

" Being myself firmly convinced, after many years study of 
the subject, and numerous observationsf that phrenology is the 
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true philoBophy of the mind, I have taugkt it, in my lectures to 
medical students, as the correct physiology of the brain ; and 
I consider it impossible to give a proper view of the functions 
of the brain on any other but phrenological principles. I 
have, during the last five years, applied the principles of this 
science towards elucidating the nature and treatment of insa- 
nity."— J6td^ p. 37. 

Ftom Dr. Johh Elliotsoh, F. R. S., President of the Royal Medical 
and Ckirurgical Society^ Professor cf the Principles and Practice 
rf'Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and Dean cf the Faculty in 
the University cf Londony Senior Physician in the North London 
Hospital, <f^. 4<c. 

^^ Dr. EUiotson feels convinced oC the phrenological being 
the only sound view of the mind, and <^ phrenology being as 
true, as founded in &ct, as the science of astronomy or che- 
mistiy. Twenty years have elapsed since his attention was 
first directed to it, and, during the whole period, a day has not 
passed without some portion being devoted to its conside- 
ration." — Ihid.^ p. 47. 

From JoHH F. Allah, Esq., Licentiate of the Royal CUMege cf Sur^ 
geonSf Edinburgh 

*^ I am convinced, from an attentive perusal of Mr. Combe's 
works, and from having made a practiced application of his 
doctrines to the treatment gf disease, that they constitute the 
true science of mind."— Iftwi., p. 63. 

From C. Otto, M. D., Professor cf Medicine in the University 
cf Copenhagen, Physician to the CivU Prisons, Member of the 
Royal Board of Health, and of the Medic/d Societies in Copen^ 
h^en, Edinburgh, Stockholm, Paris, ift, ^, <f^. 

" As fiir as twelve yews^ observaUon and study entitle me to 
form «any judgment, I not only c<»isider phrenology as a true 
science of mind, but also as the only one that, with a sure sue- 
cess, may be applied to the education of children} and to th« 
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treatment of the insane and criminals. I have found it of the 
highest importance, as physician to the civil prisons, in 
acquainting myself with the character of the prisoners, and 
adapting my moral treatment of them to this knowledge. In 
my lectures on forensic medicine, I treat the chapter on insa- 
nity and responsibility phrenologically, and am by the science 
of phrenology more able to explain the subject than I would 
be by metaphysics, the doctrines of which badly accord with 
the precepts of common sense and daily experience. Upon 
the whole, I consider phrenology one of the greatest benefits 
that of late have been bestowed upon mankind." — Ibid., p. 65. 

From Dr. W. F. Montcmjmery, Professor cf Midwifery to (he King 
and Queen^s CoU^e of Physicians in Irdand, 

^ Some years ago, I devoted very considerable time to the 
study of phrenology, and the conviction of its truth and great 
value, in leading to a proper understanding of the operations 
of the mind, then impressed upon me, has been subsequently 
more and more confirmed." — Ibid.y p. 95. 

From Geoege Reniiie, Esq., Sculptor, 

'' As an artist, I have at all times found phrenology advanta- 
geous in the practice of my art ; and that expression, in almost 
every case, coincided exactly with what was indicated by the 
cerebral development — Ibid., p. 98." 

In the year 1886, $ir George Mackenzie addressed to Lord 
Glenelg, Secretary of State for the British Colonies, a memo- 
rial representing the great evils resulting from the neglect of a 
due classification of the criminals sent as convicts to New 
South Wales, and recommending such a classification of them 
as would prevent that indiscriminate mixture of tho impro^^le 
and incorrigible, which occasions a still greater deterioration 
of the former, without, advantage to the latter class. Sir 
George also recommended that, in justice to the colony, the 
best of the convicts only should be sent there, and that the 
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worst should be kept at home for discipline. He also recom- 
mended strongly to his lordship's attention the means deve- 
loped by phrenology, as those on which the utmost reliance 
might be placed in making the desired classification. In sup. 
port of this latter position, Sir George procured certificates from 
many men of high standing, which he forwarded with his me- 
morial. These certificates, forty-six in number, have been 
published,"' and I here present extracts from some of them, 
containing the views on phrenology entertained by the respect- 
ive writers, and their reasons for entertaining such \dew8. 
The object of the testimonials will explain why they relate so 
particularly to the means phrenology afifords of readily detect- 
ing, by the organization, those persons in whom there is a great 
tendency to crime. 

From Dr. Williabl.Weir, Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, for' 
merly Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow, and joint Editor 
of the Glasgow Medical Journal. 

" I have paid much attention^ during the last twenty years, to 
human physiology in general, and to the science of phrenology 
in particular, and have had many opportunities of comparing 
the form and size of the head in living individuals, with their 
talents and mental character. I have also been in the con- 
stant practice of examining the skulls and casts from the heads 
of deceased persons, and comparing these with their known 
mental characters, and their actions exhibited during life ; 
and I have foimd a constant and uniform connection between 
the talents and natural dispositions, and the form and size of 
the head." — Documents, p. 1. 

From Alexander Hood, Esq., Surgeon, Kilmarnock, 
" Having, ybr many years, dewted a considerable time to the 
study of phrenology, and tested its truth by the most severe and 

* Documents laid before* the Right Honorable Lord Glenelg, by Sir 
Greorge Mackenzie, Bart., relative to the convicts sent to New South Wales. 
April, 1836. Edinburgh: John Anderson, Junr. — London: Longman & 
Co., and Simpkin & Marshall. 
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cmduaive experiments, the result has been a gradual but 
tluMx>ugh belief in the trut^ of the doctrines which it promul- 
gates."—/^., p. 2. 

From Edward Barlow, M. D., of the University <f Edinburgh^ 
Member of the Royal CoUege of Surgeons of Ireland, Senior Phy- 
sician to the Bath Hospital, and the Bath United Hospital, i^., <{-c. 

'* In early life I, through ignorance and inconsiderateness, 
joined in the doubts respecting phrenology that then prevailed ; 
and mine was no sudden conversion, resulting from raised 
imagination, but the dear conviction produced by calm and 
patient inquiry. 

'^ I consider the truths of phrenology to be as well established as 
are those of any other branch of natural science ; being through- 
out not fanciful nor hjrpothetical assumptions, but rigid inductions 
from numerous and accurately observed fitcts." — Ibid,, p^ 4. 

From Dr. W. C. Engledue, late President of the Royal Medical So' 
ciety of Edinburgh. 

*' Having been requested to state my opinion regarding the 
truth of Sir George Mackenzie's communication, I do so with 
considerable pleasure, being convinced both of \ts benefit and 
applicability. On the latter point, I can speak with some degree 
of certainty, having numerous opportunities of testing the truth 
and application of the science in that division of the convict 
establishment situated at Portsmouth." — Ibid.j p. 9. 

From S. Hare, Esq. Proprietor and Medical Attendant of the Retreat 
for Hie Insane in Leeds, 

"I gladly avail myself of the opportunity of stating to you^ 
lordship that I have repeatedly ascertained the characters of 
individtuds through the medium of the principles of phrenology, 
and believe that very great advantage will result to the nation^ 
from a proper application of those principles, in the classifi- 
cation of convicts, and the improvement of prison discipline 
generally. 

<' Having occasion to employ a number of servants, I beg to 
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be perinitted to state, that I prefer choosing them bj their tern- 
peramentd, and phrenological developments, than taking them 
on the characters given with them." — Ibid., p. 11. 

From De. James Stewart, Surgeon Royal Navy, and Physician 
Extraordinary to His Royal Highness the Diike cf Sussex. 

"For some years past, I have paid much attention to the 
science of phrenology, and I am firmly of opinion that the natu- 
ral dispositions are indicated, hj the form and size of the brain, 
to such an extent as to render it quite possible, during life, tp 
distinguish men of desperate and dangerous tendencies from 
those of good dispositions." — Ibid., p. 12. 

From H. C. Watson, Esq., F. L. S., late President of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, auXkor <^ the ^^ Geography of Brif 
tish Plants^"* and other works, 

" I have the honor to offer to your lordship my humble tea- 
timony in support of the science of phrenology, being con- 
vinced, after several years of careful attention to the subject, 
that it is quite possible to determine the dispositions of men 
by an inspection of their heads, with so much precision as to 
render a knowledge of phrenology of the utmost importance to 
persons whose duties involve the care and management of cri- 
minals." — Ibid., p. 15. 

From James Simpson, Esq., Advocate, City Assessor of Edinburgh, and 
author of " Necessity cf Popular Education as a National Oly'eet,*^ 
" Referring to the experiment on phrenological principles, 
proposed by Sir George Mackenzie, for ascertaining the dis- 
tinctive characters of a number of convicts, I respectfully beg 
to offer to your lordship my humble opinion, founded on fifteen 
years* experience, that the test will be entirely satisfactory, 
and show that character may be ascertained from cerebral 
devebpment, as indicated extemaUy on the head." — Ibid., p. 18. 

From Dr. Francis Farquharson, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and Vice-President of the Phrenological Society. 

^ I beg to state my firm conviction, that it would completely 
answer the object in view. This belief does not rest upon 
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theoretical grounds, but is the result of an extensive experience 
during the last' ten or twelve years.^^^^lbid.y p. 19. 

From Dk. C. Otto, Professor of Materia Medica and Forensic 
Medicine in the University of Copehhagen, Physician to the Civil 
PeniienLiary^ Member of the Royal Board cf Healthy the Royal 
Medical Society at Copenhagen^ and thirteen other Medical Socie' 
ties abroad, Editor of the " Danish Medical Journal" " ^iblioihek 
for Lieger" <SfC, <SfC. 

" I hereby certify, that from my own enervation and expe* 
riencej I consider it quite possible to distinguish men of strong 
animal propensities, who, when left uncontrolled by autho- 
rity, or when excited by intoxication, would be dangerous to 
society, from men of mild dispositions, by examining their 
heads during life. I further certify, that I have practically 
applied thb method of distinguishing the natural dispositions 
of men, and found it uniformly successful." — Ibid., p. 23. 

From Dr. Robert Hunter, Professor of Anatomy, 4^., 4n the 
Andersonian University, Glasgow, 

" For more than thirteen years I ?iave paid same attention to 
phrenology^ and I beg to state, the more deeply I investigate 
it, the more I am convinced in the truth of the science. I 
have examined it in connection with the anatomy of the brain, 
and find it beautifully to harmonize. I have tested the truth 
of it on, numerous individuals, whose characters it unfolded 
with accuracy and precision. For the last ten years, I have 
taught phrenology publicly, in connection with anatomy and 
physiology, and have no hesitation in stating that, in my opi- 
nion, it is a science founded on truth, and capable of being 
applied tamany practical and useful purposes." — Ibid., p. 34. 

From Charles Maclaren, Esq., Editor of the Scotsman, 

*' I beg leave to state, that I have paid some attention to phre- 
nology during the last seven years — ^that I believe its principles 
to be substantially true, and am convinced that the natural 
dispositions are indicated by the form and size of the brain to 
such an extent as to render it quite possible, during life, to 
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distinguish men of desperate and dangerous tendencies from 
those of good dispositions/' — Ibid., p, 37. 

From Dr. John Mackintosh, Surgeon to the Ordnance Department 
in North Britain^ Lecturer on the Principles of PaQiology and 
Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal CoU^e of Surgeons 
cf Edinburgh, ifc. 

** I was formerly not only an unbeliever in phrenology, but 
a determined scofier, and my conversion was slowly produced 
by the occurrence of individual aues that were accidentally 
brought before me ; and I woidd now risk all I possess upon 
the general results drawn from the examination of the heads 
of one hundred convicts, by qualified persons I could name." — 
Ibid., p. 47. 

JFVom H. Marsh, M. t)., M. I. R* A., one of the Physicians to 
Stevens^ Hospital Consulting Physician to the Dublin Crenerdl 
Hospital, St, Vincent's Hospital, d^, ; Robert Harrison, M. D., 
M. R. I. A., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland; Richarp T. Evanson, M. D., M. R. I. A., 
Professor of Physic, Royal College <f Surgeons in Ireland; 
James Armstrong, D^ D., M. R. T. A.; Francis White, Esq., 
President of the Royal College cf Surgeons in Ireland; W. P. 
Montgomery, Esq., M. D., Professor of Midwifery to the King's 
and Queen's College of Physicians in Ireland; Wm. W*. Campbell, 
Esq., M. R. L A., Demonstrator of Anatomy to the College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland, Resident Assistant Physician to 'the Dublin 
Lyvng-in-Hospitdl ; Andrew Bourne, Esq., Barrister; Thomas 
Edward Beattt, M« D., late Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland; Arthur E. Gager, Esq., 
L. L. p.. Barrister ; Andrew Carmichael, Esq., M. R. I. A. ; 
John Houston, M. D., Curator of the Museum, Royal College 
of Surgeons, Ireland; H. Maunsell, M. D., Professor of Mid* 
vnfery to the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, 4^. 

*' We declare our belief, from what we knew or have seen of 
the science of phrenology, that the natural dispositions are 
indicated by the size and form of the brain to such an extent, 
as to render it quite possible, during life, to distinguish men of 
desperate tendencies from those of good dispositions." 
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The foregoing evidence, is chieflj Uiat of Europeans. I 
here introduce the testimony of Americans distinguished finr 
their high character, and theiif scientific and professional at- 
tainments : — 

From JoHH Bbll, M. D., Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine^ 
Medical Jurisprudence and Materia Medica ; Fellow of the Collie 
cf Physicians of Philadelphia; Corresponding Member <f the 
American Philosophical Society, ^, 4^. ; authoi' tf various Med^ 
cal works, and Editor of the EcUetic .Journal of Medicine and 
American Medical lAbrary. 

Pbiladilpria, IVtfMfTtW 4th> 1841. 
Andrew Boardman, M. D» 

Dear Sir : — ^I cheerfully accede to the wish expressed in 
your letter of the 30th ultimo, viz: that I would give taj 
opinion of phrenology, and the grounds of that opinion. 

I regard phrenology as the only system of mental philosophy 
which can be said to indicate, with anjrthing like clearness 
and precision, man's mixed, moral, and intellectual nature, 
and as the only guide, short of revelation, fi>r educating him in 
harmony with his faculties as a being of power ; with his 
wants, as a creature of necessity; and with his duties, as an 
agent responsible, to his Maker, and amenable to the laws 
declared by the All- wise Providence. 

I have been, for twenty years, an observer, and I may say 
a student of phrenology, in nearly all its impcotant bearings on< 
man individually, and man socially considered. I have noted 
the connection between cerebral organization and mental 
manifestation, and have never seen maiked activity of the 
latter without corresponding development of the former. When, 
ever I have met with a powerful reasoner, a man, prompt to 
trace the causation of things, to deduce large and general 
views from premises previously collected, either by himself 
or by others, I have round in him the org&ns of the upper 
part of the fbrehead or anterior portion of the cerebrum nill. 
On the other hand, I have not seen any mere collector of 
knowledge or voluminous recorder of facts and phenomena, 
and whose intellect was not capable of &shioning these mate- 
rials into an expressive and harmonious whole, who exhibited 
well-developed organs of causality. Genius in a particular 
department, whether in the fine or useful arts, has presented 
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k the head of. its possessor corresponding cerebral develq). 
ment, as in the organs of form, color, constructiveness, d^c. 
The fluent speaker, the readj linguist, has always presented^ 
to me the organ of language large. 

Uniformly I have found a large development of the organs 
of the propensities in those who are ardent, impetuous, irasci- 
ble, quick to resent injury, and pugnacious or violent in the 
mode of manifesting their feelings* Coincidence equally strong 
has always been noticed by me, between the evidence of the 
kindlier affections and sentiments of our nature and the deve- 
lopments of a particular region of the brain as indicated by 
phrenology. 

Of the innateness and distinct and separate character of the 
Acuities, as exhibited by phrenology, I have found, in addition 
to the proofs in^ every-day life in the community in which I 
live, an accumulation of evidence in the biographies of men 
of genius, whether they were mathematicians or poets, paint- 
ers or musicians. 

In no scholastic system of philosophy or of ethics, have I 
been able to see, as I so clearly and fully do in phrenology, 
an explanation, not only of great diiferences in character be- 
tween man and man, but, also, of the varied colors, the often- 
changing contrasted light and shade in the character of the 
same person. In all the collegiate discoveries and teaching 
in moral philosophy, man's real nature, as exhibited in his 
daily life, seems to have been made the exception, and arbi- 
trary and conventional modes of feeling and action the rule. 
Need we wonder that these prelections, and writings in a 
similar strain, have been so utterly barren of augt^t which 
could ameliorate the condition of man ? There is one work 
only — the Bo<^ — in which man's contradictor)'^ nliture — the 
warring of the spirit and the flesh, of the good and the evil 
principle, is illustrated by abundant examples and repeated 
ciHmnentaries, both for precept and warning, as well as to 
enforce charity. The narratives of the temptations, lapses, 
and penitence of the good men justified, in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, have been at times a stumbling-block to the devout, and 
often causes of ribald and profane jest with the impious. 
Read with a knowledge of human nature as unfolded by 
phrenology, the doubt and the scandal must 80<hi cease. And 
here I would remark that a«trong and most satisfactory proof 
of the truth and the value of phrenology, to my mind, is its 
perfect accordance with the language and spirit of Scriptuie, 
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both as relates to man's mixed nature, and to his faculties and 
capabilities for receiving instruction, in which there is such 
wide di£ferences. If these difierences be made the ground 
for accusations of fatalism against phrenologists, they will act 
more wisely, in consideration, especially, of the sources whence 
these accusations emanate, to hand them over to the divines 
and theologians ; for, to these latter, ought the defence to be 
entrusted, since, in no record of philosophy or doctrine, are 
there so many fiicts and sayings startling to the superficial 
inquirer, as in the Bible. I venture the more to refer to the 
coincidence between the philosophy of mind, or rather of 
man's nature, as exhibited in this Book and in phrenology, be* 
cause a rc-perusal of the sacred writings in, as I hope, a proper 
frame of mind, confirms strongly my first opinions on this 
head. 

But I need not enlarge, i^ a letter, on the value, in every 
light in which they can be regarded, of the principles and 
doctrines of phrenology. You are, I believe, aware, that 
I have not . lost what I conceived any fit opportunity of 
explaining and defending the science from the year 1822, 
when I gave two lectures on the subject, before the then re- 
cently organized Phrenological Society of Philadelphia, to the 
present time. 

I know not how far the preceding remarks, penned amidst 
frequent interruptions, meet the wish expressed in your letter. 
They will be sent with the hope that they may answer your 
object. Wishing you success in the present undertaking, I 
remain, 

Yours, with esteem, 

John Bbll. 



From Amos Dean, Esq., Counsellor at Lctw, Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Albany Medical CoUef^e, author of " The Phi" 
losophy of Human Life^" iSjfC, 

Albany, Septemher 18th, 1841. 
Andrbw Boardman, M. D. 

Dbab Sir : — I have received your fiivor of the 6th instant, 
in which you request my opinion of phrenology, together with 
the grounds on which that opinion rests. About ten years 
since, I had occasion to investigate the science, and to mako 
myself tolerably familiar with its principles. As a science of 
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nSnd, its simplicitj, its method, the satis&ctory solution it 
affi>rds to the complicated action of intellectual and affective 
ftcuHies in giving a clearer perception of the force and power 
of motive, and of the nature of will, must commend it to all 
those who are desirous of seeing psycological^ phenomena 
embraced within a beauteous and harmonious system. In the 
observations I have been enabled to make, I am satbfied that 
it conforms to nature in all its leading positions. I may add, 
tiiat, as professor of medical jurisprudence, I have had to 
investigate the sulgect of insanity, and that without the aid of 
phrenology I should have been utterly unable to explain, in 
any satis&ctory manner, the great number of well-attested 
&ct8, fuQy subistantiating many varieties of partial insanity, 
both intellectual and moral, especially the latter. With the 
aid of those principles the morbid exhibitions of mind are 
brought within the limits of arrangement and classification, 
and the application of legal rules and principles to their 
various phases becomes comparatively ea^y* The great pur- 
poses of education, of criminal legislation, and of the applica- 
tion of legal principles to the different varieties of mental 
alienation, can never, I apprehend, be fully answered until the 
doctrines of phrenok^ are recognized and acted upon. 
I am, with much regard. 

Yours, sincerely, 
^ Amos Dean. 



From Samubl S. Rakdall, Esq., Deputy SuperinlenderU ef Ckmh 
tntm Schpoli for the State of N^c-York, 

AxBANT, September 18tb, 1841. 
To Andrew Boardman, M. D. 

Dear Sir :— ^I have attentively investigated the subject of 
phrenology, and availed myself, so far as was within my power, 
of all the light which has been shed upon it by the philosophers 
and scientific men of Europe and America, whether in favor of 
or opposed to the science, and I am free to avow my firm con- 
viction of its truth and importance. In common with thousands 
of others, I had regarded it as one of the baseless delusions of 
a distempered imagination, destined to run its temporary career, 
and sink into oblivion ; and, wiUiout examining its pretensions 
w it» proo6> had joined in ihe ridicule with which its progress 
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has been so generally and so unjnstlj greeted. My attention 
was first seriously attracted to its details by the perusal of Mr. 
Combe's invaluable work on ^* Moral Philosophy," and Mr. 
Dean's '^ Philosophy of Human Life." So clearly and con- 
Tincingly were many of the most complicated problems of na^ 
ture and philosophy unfolded and explained in these works, that 
I was irresistibly impelled to a careful and thorough investiga- 
tion of the sources from whence views so interesting and im- 
portant purpoiled to emanate. I omitted no opportunity of 
comparing Uie results of these investigations, not only with the 
various &cts and phenomena in the natural worid, daily trans* 
piring, but with the allegations and arguments of the most dis- 
tinguished opponents of the science. With respect to the lat- 
ter, it is easy to conoefve that, in the absence of an accurate 
knowledge of the principles of phrenology, the reasoning em- 
ployed and the &cts adduced may, in many instances, seem 
conclusive — an assumption which vanishes at once with a 
fiimiliar acquaintance with the new philosophy. The testimony 
of nature may always be confidently relied on ; and, so fitr as 
my observation and experience have extended, her responses 
have uniformly coincided with those of our science. 

My attention, for several years past, has been principally 
directed to the subject of primary education^ and I confess 
that I do not look for a full realization of the high expectations 
of our statesmen and philanthropists, with reference to the ed- 
ucation of the rising generation, until our system of public 
instruction shall be based, by the operation of an enlightened 
public sentiment, upon the true principles of the. philosophy of 
the mind. It is in this field — that of popular education — that 
the most abundant and gratifying harvests of truth are destined, 
ultimately, to be reaped ; and it is my most earnest desire that 
the pure, elevating, and ennobling principles which have cha- 
racterized the writings of Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, may 
be gradually, but efiectually, disseminated among the youth of 
our republic. By these means alone wiU they be enabled 
early to know and to understand their complicated and myste- 
rious nature ; timely to avoid those terrible shoals and quicksands 
which beset their voyage through life, and efiectually to con- 
sult their true interest as intelligent, moral, and religious beings. 
With sentiments of the highest respect, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Samuel S. Randall, 
2>ep. Sup. of Public Schools^ State qfN. Y. 
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From Silas Jomss, Esq., Counsellor at Lctw^ formerly Superintendeni 
of the New- York InstittUion for the Blind, and Superintendent of 
the House of Rrformalicm for JmenUe Offenders, Boston ; autiior 
of a work on Phrenology, ^. 

Nkw-Yobk, September 3Sth, 1841. 

Deab Sih : — In answer to youra of the 16th inst^ in which 
joti inquire as to my opinion of phrenology, and my grounds 
for such opinion, I ^ply that I have the strongest convictions 
of the truth of its doctrines, and of its immense utility to man. 
The views advanced by me in the little work which I pul^shed 
in 1836, remain entirely unshaken. I'have, for the last nine 
years, made phrenology a subject of the most careful study and 
inbestigation, bavins in that time examined and carefully noted 
the organizations of some thousands of individuals, embracing 
those most remarkable for their mental and moral excellencies, 
and those of the opposite extremes of character, in prisons and 
elsewhere. A kind of evidence less striking, but more con- 
clusive, to my mind, was obtained firom observing individuals 
of the middle classes, and especially the indepen<&nt farmers, 
whose characters have few disguises. Children, too, have 
attracted mv attention, having, as you are aware, been much 
with them during the last &ve years. 

I am, sir, with sentiments of respect, yours, truly, 

Silas Jozrxt. 

To Andbbw BoARDXAir, Esq. 



From Nathait Allsv, A. M., M. D., kae Editor of the American 
Phreruilogical Journal and Miscellany. 

PmsLkDMi^FBU, October 1st, 1841. 

To Andbew Boasdman, Esq., M. D. 

Dbas Sir : — ^It is nearly fifteen years since my attention 
was directed to the subject of phrenology. At first, my preju- 
dices were decidedly against it ; but, partly from curiosity, and 
partly with the design of obtaining materials with which more 
efiectually to oppose it, I was led to procure and examine 
several of Dr. Spurzheim's works. By this means, my preju- 
dices were somewhat removed, and I was induced to test the 
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troth of phrenology by an appeal to nature. It was not till after 
•everal years of careful and eitensive obterrations that I became 
fiilly conrinced of the truth of its principles-^ a conviction 
which I now entertain as firmly, and by the same kind of evi- 
dence, as my belief in the truths of chemistry, geology, or any 
of the natural sciences. It is my firm belief that in phrenology 
alone can we find a true exposition of the functions of the brain, 
and the Acuities of the mind ; and that the principles of this 
science are susceptible of the most important application to 
medicine. Insanity, legislation, education, jurisprudence, and 
political economy, as well as to the improvement of varions 
institutions, manners, and customs of society. 
I am, dear sir, yours, truly, 

Nathan Allbic. 



Fr<m J. v. C. Smith, M. D., Editor of the Boston Medical and Sur* 
gical Journal^ Prrfessor of Anatomy^ 4^;., Heaith Officer cf the 
Port cf Boston^ 4^., 4^, 

BosTOir, October 5th, 1841. 

Dbab Six : — Formerly I had the honor of holding a chair 
of General Anatomy and Physiology in a medical college, 
where it especially devolved iqpon me to demonstrate the brain. 
My prejudices against the science of phrenology were so strongs 
that, instead* of investigating its claims, as would have become 
a public teacher, it mortifies me exceedingly to acknowledge 
that no effort was spared to lessen the dignity of the subject ; 
and, as far as my humble individual influence could be exerted 
on classes of medical students, I endeavored to prove that the 
doctrines (^phrenology existed, not in nature, but in the imagina- 
tions only of its advocates. But, sir, subsequent years of ob- 
servation, during which I have been in fitvorable circumstances 
for experimenting, to any extent, have radically changed my 
views. My own personal investigations have immovably es- 
tabliriied, in my mind, the great and important truths of phre- 

Ytrj truly and respectfiilly yours, 

S. V. C. Surra. 
To Axn>»Kw BoARDMAir, M. D. 
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JFVvm C^ABLBs A. Lib, M. D.) Fttfumr tf Matmm MMm md 
MBdiotA Jurisprudenee^ av&arqft^ wofk on Phpfidogy^ 4^., 4^ 

Nsw-YoiK, OcUbtr 7dv 1841 
Db. a. Boabdhan^— 

Deab Sib: — ^In answer to your note, I have no hesitation 
in stating my belief that the science of phrenology is founded 
in truth, and is as well supported by fiu:ts as almost any other 
department of physiology. It is no less evident to my mind 
that it has a most important bearing on human happiness, 
ccmnected, as it intimately is, with education, with the treat, 
ment of insanity in every shade of mental aberration, with 
medical and civil jurisprudence, and with the intellectual, 
moral, and physical management of children. 

I was strongly prejudiced against the phrenological doctrines 
until strongly corroborative cases accidentally presented them- 
selves, which induced me to make those doctrines a particular 
8ttbje<;t of study, since which, every day's observation con- 
firms roe more and more in the convicdon that they are 
founded in nature, and that they cone^tnte the true physiology 
of the brain. The fundamental principles <^ the science are, 
indeed, so legibly written in our organization, that to be con- 
vinced of their truth we have only to keep our eyes open as 
we pass through the world, and, as we have opportunity, com- 
pare known traits of character with cranial conformation. 
Sudi practice wotdd, in a short tiiae, wake phreadogists of 
utall. 

Wishing you every success, I remain, truly. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

Chablxs a. Lbb. 



Frmnihe Rev. Joseth A. Wabhb, A. M., author cf " Pfcfwwicgfy in iki 
FdmUy** editor of tfte Baptist edition of the ComprehenHte Coin- 
mentary, qf Gamber's Treatise on Moral Evidence^ ^, 4^. 

Fraitxfokd, (near Philadelphia,) Oelober 13th, 1841. 

AKmuBBW BoABDMAir, Esq. 

Dbab Sib :-^In answer to your favor, permit me to say 
that, in eoBunon with many others,^ I was formerly the subject 

5* 
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of a stroog prejudice against phrenology, biit wben the la- 
mented Spurzoeim came to ^is coimtrVy I sought his acquaint- 
ance, and determbed on giving his kctures a hearing, and 
the subject as thorough an examination as was in my power. 
The first result was a conviction that I had not previously under- 
stood the pretensions of phrenology, and that if it should prove 
to be true, it was highly, very highly important* I then began 
to observe nature for myself, and soon became convinced Uiat 
there was a^ uniform correspondence between cerebral deve- 
lopment and mental manifestation. The avowal of this con* 
viction was slowly and cautiously made ; but as the conviction 
strengthened, it became more frequent and more confident. 
By embracing phrenology, I have been a loser in some re- 
spects, but I believe, anid, indeed, know, from long continued 
aiid numerous examinations of nature, that phrenologyis true ; 
and I trust that whenever called upon in a proper way to 
express this belief I shall not be wanting in the honesty and 
courage to do so ; and if this avowal can subserve the cause of ' 
truth, you are at liberty to use it in what way you please. 
I remain, dear sir, very respectfully. 
Your obedient servant, 

JTqsbp^ a. Wahnb. 



From Elesha Babtlctt, M. D., Prtfesior <f Ihe Theory and 
Practice of Physic in the Medical Department of Transylvania 
University, 

LsjiifOTOir, October 18th, 1841. 

Andbew Boasbman, M • D. 

Dear Sir : — ^I am afraid that such testimony as I may be 
able to give you will not be of the character which you re*, 
quire. I am not a practical phrenologist ; that is, I have not 
made the study and observation of the special organology a 
matter of practice sufHciOntly to speak with confidence. I can ' 
only say, that from study and observation, I am very well 
satisfied of the truth <^ the general principles and doctrines of 
the phrenological physiology of the brain. 
Very respectfully. 
Your friend, 

BuvaiA Bastlstt. 
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Wrom J AXES SRunroir, A. M., late PresiderU' of Louisiana CoUegBf 
President of Bacon CoUege, Kentucky, and Professor of MenUdf 
Moral emd Pciiticai Science in thai Inslilutian. 

Bacon CoLLEas, Hasbodsbubp^, Ky., OcioUr SOth, 1841. 
Db. Andrew Boabdman — 

Dbas Sib : — ^In answer to your letter of the 5th instant, I 
have great pleasure in stating my firm belief in the truth of 
the ^ndamental principles of phrenology. This belief is the 
result of the most thorough investigation that I have been 
able to give the subject, and was produced (in opposition to 
previous prejudices) by evidence that to my mind seemed 
almost, if not altogether, irresistible. From the first exami- 
nation which I gave the subject, about ^\e years ago, I was 
compelled to believe in its substantial truth, and great practi- 
cal utility. Subsequent and inore extended examination has 
but confirmed me in this belief. 

Yours, 

James Shannok. 



From S. G. Hows, Esq.,* M. D^ Director cf the Perkins Institute for 
the Education of the Blind, 

Boston, Chteber 25th, 1841. 
To Db. Boabdman. 

Deab Sib: — I have fi)r many years been satisfied, from 
personal observation, that the general principles of phrenology 
are founded in nature. In the institution for the education and 
reformation of youth with which I have been connected, directly 
or indirectly, I have found a knowledge of these principles to 
be of great assistance. 

I believe that an acquaintance with phrendogy, particularly 
the doctrine of the temperaments, would be of great use to 
education* 

Your very obedient servant, 

S. G. Howe. 



From WiNSLOw Lewis, Jr., M. D., M. M. S. S., Translator of Dr. 
OaWs v)ork " On the Origin of the Moral Qualities and Intellectual 
Faculties of Man, and the Conditions of their Manifestations,^^ 

Boston, October 26th, 1841. 
My Deah Sib : — ^It gives me much pleasure that vou are 
engaged on a subject which — ^viewing it, as I do, as the most 
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satisikctory expositor of the scieace of the mind — b of the firel 
importance. My belief ia the correctness of its principles is 
based on deductions which are the results of some considerable 
experience. I have found its theory borne out by facts ; and 
on tests thus supported by evidences from nature, my convic« 
tions are established in fiivor of phrenology* 
I am, dear sir, yours, 

WxiYSLOw Lewis, Jr. 
To Andbbw Boardmak, M. D. 



From ihe Rev. David Stxx, A. M. 

Wbst Fabms Academy, 3d November, 1^41. 
To Dr. Boardman. 

Dear Sir : — My attention was first directed to phrenology, 
many years ago, by Mr. Lawrence Macdonald, the eminent 
sculptor. Shortly before this, I had entered upon my collegiate 
course, and, as I had ample opportunity, I resolved to judge for 
myself of its truth or falsehood, and rigidly to scrutinize the 
principles on which it professed to rest ; and, determined to 
admit nothing before I could substantiate it by facts, and though 
I often doubted, yet feeling much gratification in the study of 
the science, I resolved to prosecute my inquiries, whatever the 
result might be. I carefully noted this temperament and con- 
figuration of head peculiar to those who excelled in any de- 
partment of literature or science, or who possessed any singu. 
lar traits of character. After numberless observations, maide 
during a series of years, and in the midst of the most &vora- 
ble circumstances, I became fully convinced that phrenoloey 
was based on truth, and that its claims to |»e considered the 
only true science of mental philosophy^ were well founded — ft 
conclusion which has been confirmed by many subsequent ob* 
servations. 

I deem a knowledge of phreQdogy indispensably necessary 
to teachers ; and, from my own experience, may state that, by 
my acquaintance with this impor^nt science, I find rny labors 
greatly alleviated, my ends more effectually .promoted, and the 
duties of a profession, generally considered irksome and disa- 
greeable, rendered comparatively pleasant. I may further 
state that I have studied phrenology in connection with Chris- 
tmiity ; and though seme have supposed dmt, ia establishing 
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€ie ^uth of the one, the other would be necessarily orerthrowm 
I have fiNind between them a remarkable harmonj. 
I am, dear sir, 

Yours, sincerely, 

David Stme. 

In drawing this testimony to a close, I will bring forward a 
few witnesses from among distinguished superintendents of 
insane asylums— -men eminently qualified to decide, not only 
on the truth, but the utility of phrenology. 

From De. James Scott, LL. B., Surgeon and Lecturer to the Royal 
Hospital at'Haslary Surgeon and Medical Superintendent of the 
Royal Naval Lunatic Asylum, ifc^ <f^. 

♦* Having for many years viewed phrenology unfiivprably, 
by the fitlse light of prejudice, chiefly firom having read a most 
illogical and 'witty, but virulent attack on the system, published 
in the Edinburgh Review, now well known as the production 
of the late Dr. John Gordon, who assailed it, an<mymously, 
with all the shafts of ridicule, mj attention was powerfblly 
arrested by attending a course of lectures on the subject by the 
late amiable and highly-gifted Dr. Spurzheim, at Paris, and by 
another course of lectures delivered by Mr. Combe, in Edin- 
burgh : and after some more years^ spent in careful study and 
ohservatiany I became a sincere convert to the doctrines of Gall 
and Spurzheim. 

^ I be^ to assure your lordship that my conversion is the 
result of an honest and careful examination ; and as I hava 
been for nearly ten years the medical attendant of the lunatic 
asylum in^his great hospital, my opportunities, at least, of ob- 
serving, have been great indeed ; and a daily intercourse with 
the unfortunate individuals entrusted to my care and manage- 
ment, (whose number has never been less than one hundred 
and thirty persons, and oflen many more,) has firmly, because 
experimentally, convinced me that mental disorder and moral 
delinquency can be rationally combated only by the application 
of phrenology ; and that the man who treats them <m a»y other 
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•jftenit will much ofteaer be diiappoiiitedy than he who studiae 
the manifestatioBS of mind, and traces efiects to their secondary 
causes, by the almost in&Uible beacon of phrenology." ^ 
Mackenxie** Documents^ p. 18. 

From Sir William C. Ellis, M. D., Superiniendeni cf ike Lunatic 
Asylum for the eaurUy cf Middlesex, at HanweUf author cf ** A 
Treatise on InsamtyP 

^ After many peart* experience, I am fully convinced the 
dispositions of men are indicated by the form and size of the 
brain, and to such an extent as to render it quite possible to 
distinguish men of desperate and dangerous tendencies from 
those of good dispositions. I have been the resident physician 
in this establishment, where we have upwards of six hundred 
patients, for five years, and for thirteen years previous held a 
similar situation in Yorkshire, where we had two hundred and 
fifty. If it was necessary, I could mention a great variety of 
cases, in the treatment of which I have fi}und the little know- 
ledge I possess of this interesting science of the greatest 
utility ; and I am fully persuaded that when it is more known, 
and acted upon, very great advantages will result to society."— 
Ibid.y p. 16. 

From W. A. F. Browitb, Esq., Medical Superintendent of Montrose 
Lunatic Asylum^author of " Lectures on Insanity" President cf the 
Royal Medical, Royal Physical, and Plinian Societies, ifc, 

** I hereby certify, that I have been acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of phrenology for upwards of ten years ; that from 
proofis, ha^ed upon physiology and observation^ I believe these 
to be a true exposition of the laws and phenomena of the 
human mind ; that during the whole of the period mentioned, 
I have acted on these principles, applied them practically in 
the ordinary concerns of life, in determining and analyzing 
the characters of all individuals with whom I became ac« 
quainted or connected, and that I have derived the greatest 
benefit from the assistimce thus obtained. But although the 
iitili^ of the science be most apparent in the discriminaticm 
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of the good from the bad, those of rirtuotM and intellectual 
d^iabilities from the brutal and ^e imbecHe, it is not confined 
to this. In the exercise of my profession, I have been ena- 
bled, by the aid of phrenology, to be of essential service in 
directing the education of tho young as a protection against 
nervous disease, and in removing or alleviating the various 
fi>rms assumed by insanity in the mature. For several years I 
have devoted myself to the study of mental diseases and the 
care of the insane. During my studies at Salpetridre, Cha« 
renton, dec, in Paris, I was able to derive great additional 
information from my previous knowledge of phrenology ; and 
now that I have been entrusted with a large asylum, I^m 
inclined to attribute any little success that may have attended 
my efforts to ameliorate the condition of those confided to my 
chaise, to the same cause." — Ibid; p. 22* 

From Richard Poole, M. D., Fellow and Joint Librarian cf the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, author of various arti- 
cles in Periodical Journals and the Encyclopedia Edinensis, — as 
Language, Philology, Mathematics, Mind, Philosophy and EdUf 
cation, 

^ During several years, actively employed, I have fi>und the 
principles of phrenology available in very important duties,— 
more especially in the treatment of insanity, to which, as a 
professional man, my attention has been greatly directed ; and 
I feel warranted, by long study and observation, in maintain- 
> ing the opinion, that it is practicable to distinguish individuals, 
having naturally very low and dangerous characters, from 
others who afe naturally well ccmstituted and disposed."— 
Ibid., p. 36. 

From H. A. Galbsaith, Esq., Surgeon to the Glasgow Royal Lunatic 
Asylum, 
*' Situated as I am, in the midst of a wide field for obser- 
vation, more particularly in regard to disordered mental mani- 
festations, I have been, for several years past, led to compare 
these with the phrenological development of the individuals in 
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wkomdiej appeared; nmdffromikefetuUofnnmerwuandwdi 
marked ingUmees^ which have not only been kaown to 1110 
during a state of morbid actiTi^, but from authentic accounts 
of the pieTioBs mentdi indication*, I have liot the least hesita. 
tion in declaring my firm bdief in the general ^bctrinea <^ 
phreadogj." — lUd.^, p. 89. 

Wrcm Samuel B. Woodwakd, M. D., SuperintenderU and Ph^fncian 
to ihe Massachusetts State Lunatic Asylum, 

State Lunatic HoshtaLv l 
Worcester, (Ms.,) Sq;ttember 24ih, 1841. \ 

Andsbw Boabdman, M. D. 

Dbab Sn :— Your letter of the 20th, reached me seasona- 
bly. In reply, I say that I have felt an interest in phrenology^ 
but am not versed in the science. 

So fiir as my observation has extended in the investigation 
of the cases of insanity that haye come under vny care, the 
principles of the science have been sustained. Where we 
nave found any remarkable development, we have rarely^ 
&iled to find corresponding manifestations of mind and feel-" 
ings. In some cases this has been quite remarkable. I am 
fiir from believing, however, that insanity is the best state of 
mind in which to test natural character by these principles. Of- 
tentimes fiu^ulties and propensities, naturally inactive, and by no 
means predominant, become active under disease. Thus, often 
the insane man is a poet, a wit, a religious devotee, when 
he has shown no evidence previously that his mind ran in 
those channels. So also the man of sense, and judgment, and 
genius, is as often dull, timid, irresolute, wants decision of 
character, and a strong motive to excite him on any subject. 
Veiy respectfully, yours, 

S. B. WoODWABD. 

The high character, the scientific and professional rank and 
acquirements of the foregoing witnesses, and the nature of 
their testimony, ought to render any attempt to dlipport that 
testimony superfluous ; yet I will offer a few considerations in 
its favor, such as are allowed, by all writers on evidencCi to 
be of great weight. 

I remark, in the first place, that the testimony given is 
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diiefy Oat of gentlemen edocated in the old systesM of pldkK 
«ofi^y and phyi^ology, and wko cenunenced their inTeetigatioiie 
. ^ phrenology wkh strong bias against it. , It is greatly in fiivior 
of their skiceri^, and oi the force of phrendogical fibcts and 
oonclosifms, that they became convinced of their trath, despite 
their prior opinions, and the gr^Uer or lees strength of their 
{oejudices. 

It is worthy of notiee, too, that they became supporters of 
{direnology against the ordinary snggestions of self-interest, and 
in the &ce of the ridicule and refnroach cast on it and ita adhe- 
rents by those whose praise was deemed of high Taloe, and 
\i4iose censure was dreaded ; when phrenology was denounced 
as ^^ thorough quackery," ^despicable trumpery," (Edmburgk 
Review ;) ** a wild effusion of a bewildered imagination," (Ei^ 
cyclopedia BrUatmica;) **a. patch-work system of c<mjecture 
and speculation," {Blackwcod^s Magazine ;) — ^when phrenolo^ 
gists were represented as ^deficient in learning and accu- 
racy," (Norih Am, Rev, ;) as characterized by *' absolute insan* 
iQr, gro^s ignorance, or the most matchless arrogance," (Edm. 
Rev. ;) and were held up to public contempt as ^ the dupes 
of empirics," (Edin. Rev. ;) ** infernal idiots," (Blackwood's 
Mag, ;) and ^' crazy sciolists," (London Literary Gaz.) The 
claims of phrenology must be very strong, When, notwithstand- 
ing such bitter denunciation and mocker/ from such sources, 
those claims are allowed and advocated by men of acute and 
practised intellects, to whom sdentific and proftssional reputa- 
tion is dear. 

Again, the clearness, definiteness, and ^imess of the phre- 
nologists, strikingly manifest their sincerity and undoubting 
eonfidence. They give ih» utmost publicity to their &cts, their 
methods of investigation, and their sequences. They coMed 
skulls firom the {mcient tumuli ; from the oUacombs of Rome 
and Egypt, and the sands of Lybia ; from the caves of the Peru- 
vians and Mexicans, and the mounds of the North American 
tribes; from modem battle-fields and grave-yards — in short, 
from every race, elass^^and variety of the human ftumly. Not 
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content wkh this, they obtain skulls, casts* and drawings of 
known individuals* of every variety of disposition and talent-r- 
of the warrior, the statesman, the orator ; of the poet, the rnusi* 
cian» the painter, the mathematician, and the mechanician ; the 
proud man and the humble ; the cruel and the merciful ; the pol<- 
troon and the brave ; the irreverent and the pious ; of the man 
of predominating sentiment, and of predominating passion 
and selfishness; of the intellectual giant and the idiot. All 
are gathered into the mute yet eloquent assemblage of phre- 
nological teachers that constitute the phrenologist's cabinet* 
It is evident that, if the new doctrine of the brain is not true, 
these cabinets furnish ample means for its refutation, and that 
phrenologists take infinite pains to secure their own discona- 
fiture. 

The amount of expense and labor lavished in the collection 
of specimens has, in some instances, been very great. Mr. 
Deville, of London, possesses a cabinet of many thousands of 
skulls and casts^ — 1,500 casts of perscms taken when living ; 
150 of criminals ; 120 illustrative of , insanity ; 50 of persons 
distinguished for devotional fe^ng ; 40 of distinguished art- 
ists, painters, sculptors, and architects ; 30 of navigators and 
travellers ; 80 of poets and other literary characters ; 70 of 
musicians, ^^c ; 140 illustr^ve of the change which takes 
place in the form of the head fix>m certain courses of mental 
exercise ; 850 casts of distinguished legislators, juc^es, law- 
yers, astronomers, engineers, actors, d^c. ; 120 masks of dis- 
tinguished persons ; 150 skulls, and 350 casts of skulls of perw 
sons of different nations, including casts of all the authenticated 
skulls in the Museum of Comparative Anatomy of Paris ; 300 
busts of ancient philosophers and others, taken from the mar- 
bles originally in the Louvre, Florentine and Prussian galle- 
ries and private collections ; and upwards of 3,000 skulls of 
animals. Not content with this enormous collection, Mr. 
Deville is continually increasing it. No sooner does he hear 
of any one, whose mental manifestations are remarkable^ than 
he is on his track ; his cast must be taken — ^hit plaster pre- 
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•entment denizened in this city of heads. It is highly chsne- 
teristic of sincerity and intelligent confidence, thus to malti[^j 
obseirations ; and, by afi<»ding ^cilities of inrestigatiim, to 
leave enemies without excuse for their ignorance and hostility. 

The sincerity and confidence of the phrenologists appear 
preeminently in their readiness to submit their conclusions to 
the tests of the most trying eiperiments ; and by the success of 
such experiments is the truth of those conclusions established. 
If the form of the brain, and the deyelopments of its rarious 
par^, be of no import, then, clearly, with the brain, skull, or 
head, from which alone to infer peculiarities of character, the 
phrenologist would be completely at &ult — all would be guess- 
work. Yet, in mariied cases, the phrenologist can tell, with 
striking accuracy, the prominent mental characteristics from 
the developments of the brain alone. Here, then, is a dilemma 
for those who deem the principles of phrenology improbable. 
A slight acquaintance with the doctrine of chances will show 
that the improbability of those principles being true, is trifling 
in comparison with the improbability, if they are &lse, of the 
phrenologist being able to infer character from cerebral de« 
relopments. As a mere matter of faith, therefore, the belierer 
in phrenology is the most rational. 

That phrenologists have the power of correctly inferring 
diaracter from developments, in striking cases, at least, the fol- 
lowing fiw;ts will sufficiently prove :— 

In Nos. XCVII. and XCVIII. of the Freymuthige, May, 
1805, there is published an account of Dr. Gall's visits to the 
prisons of Berlin and Spandau. Demangeon has given an 
account of this visit in his Physudogie InteUectueUe^ Paris, 
1806 ; and Dr. Gall, in his work on the Functions of the 
Brain, v. vi., p* 295. 

On the 17th of April, 1805, Dr. Gall, in company with the 
directing commissaries, the counsellors Thumagel and Schmidt, 
assessors Muhlberg and Wunder, Dr. Flemming, Profess(xr 
Wildenow, and others, went through the prisons of Berlin. It 
wa» with great ease that Dr. Oall distinguished incorrigible 
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dikT6s from those who were lets dangerous. la entering omi 
of the prisons where women were ccmfined fer steaHng^ he 
pointed to one dressed predselj like the rest, and engaged in 
the same employment, and inquired why she was there, seeing 
that her head presented no indkalion of a prc^nsity to steal. 
Sho. was not a criminal, but the inspe<^ress of works* Ho 
pointed out one prisoner, in whom a large organ of A€« 
quisitlYeness was joined with a particttlarly laige organ of 
Veneration. To this prisoner Ihe klea of robbing a church 
was qmte revolting; he coidd never summon resolution to 
do it. 

Gall pointed out, in one man, without knowing £ot what 
he was confined, a large organ of Constnictiveness, and a 
head so well organized that he several times lamented his fiite, 
Tliis was the tailor Maschke, who wa» imprisoned for coim^ 
terfeiting the coin ; he possessed great medianical skill, and 
much kindness of disposition. "^ 

Scarcely had Gall advanced a few stepa into another pri* 
son, when he pointed out the orjgan of Constnictiveness as 
etpially developed in a man named Troppe ; and on examining 
him more closely, he found also a large organ of Imitation* 
This man had been a shoemaker, but had, withot^ any teach- 
ing, learned watch-making. The cnme for which he was 
convicted was in strict accordance with his organization. 
He had extorted a considerable sum of moneys under the 
feigned character of an officer of police. When Gall said to 
those about him, ^If that man had feUen in the way of c<Hne- 
dians, he would have become an actor," Troppe confessed that 
he had at <Hie time been a member of a strolling company-— ft 
circumstance which had not till then been discovered. 

On Saturday, the 20th of April, Gall vis&ed Spandau, in 
company ^ith the Privy Counsellor Hufeland, Albrecht, Coun- 
sellor of the Chamber of Justice, Professor Reich, Dr. Meyeiv 
and some others. 

On se^ng Kunisch, Gall said, ^ Here is an artist, a ma- 
Uiematiaian, and a good head; it is a pi^ he should be bM«?' 
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. observation |r9markablei»£>r its aceunMcy. Kunisdi htd 
shown so iBucb takot for raecfaanics^ that he was appointed 
inspei^or of the spinning machinery, the repairing of ^ich 
was confided to him* Gall asked him if he knew arithroetic. 
''How coukl I invent or construct a piece of machinery," he 
answered, with a smile, ''without previously calculating all 
the details?" In Kunisch, the organ of Acquisitiveness was 
remarkably developed. He had committed a great number of 
burglaries. 

In Regine Doering, ,Gall pointed out the great size of the 
organ of Destructiveness, and the great deficiency of that of 
Love of Ofispring. Doring had had several children, of whom 
she had secretly got rid. 

In one prisoner. Gall pointed out a large development of 
Tune. Kunow immediately acknowledged that he was pas- 
sionately fond of music, and that he had acquired it with 
&cility. The jail register was produced, and showed that he 
was an amateur who had spent his fortune. He was con- 
demned for an unnatural crime. Hie cerebellum was enor- 
mously developed. 

In young Brunnert, Gall remarked the predominance of 
Acquisitiveness, Locality, Constructiveness, and Self*Esteem. 
Brunnert had committed several robberies ; had been confined 
in various prisons, from which he had escaped ; he had ^xed 
himself nowhere, but had joined the army ; had undergone 
several castigations fi>r insubordination, and had deserted. He 
was skilful in .mechanics, and showed some exquisitely fin- 
ished work in pasteboard, which he had executed in prison. 

Gall pointed out large Acquisitiveness in an old soldier who 
was among the prisoners. He had been imprisoned for in- 
subcmlination, however, not for thefl ; but on making further 
inquiry, it was found that he had been punished several times 
in the regiment for having stolen. 

In his visits to the prisons of Beiiin. and Spandau, Dr. GaU 
eiaminnd many hundreds of haads^ and astonished those ndio 
" 6* 
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accompanied him by the accurrffty with which he iM the dis* 
tinguishing traita of character from the organization. 

*'In 1810," says Marquis de Moscati, ^one of my lieute- 
nanti was killed at the battle of Lintz ; he was a Pole, of a 
very violent temper, a bloody duellist, and much addicted to 
sensuality. I forwarded his skull to Dr. Gall, and in answer 
to my question, he replied that it belonged to an individual 
very violent^ ferocious, and seiftsual. I was the only deposi- 
tory of my secret." — Lancet, 

Mr. Milne, who is well known for his excellence as a lamp- 
maker and brass-founder, gives the following account of a 
visit which Dr. Spurzheim made to his workshop i — 

♦*On the first boy presented to Dr. Spurzheim, on his 
entering the shop, he observed that he would excel in any- 
thing he was put to. In this he was perfectly correct, as he 
was one of tho cleverest boys I ever had. On proceeding 
fiirther. Dr. S. remarked of another boy, that he would make 
a good woriunan# In this instance, also, his observation was 
well feunded. An elder brother of his was working next him, 
who, he said, would also turn out a good workman, but not 
equal to the other. I mentioned that, in point of &ct, the 
former was the best, though both were good. In the course 
of further observation. Dr. Spurzheim remarked of others that 
they ought to be ordinary tradesmen, and they were so. At 
last he pointed out one, who, he said, ought to be of a diflierent 
cast, and of whom I would never be able to make anything- as 
a workman ; and this turned out to be too correct, for the boy 
served an apprenticeship of seven years, and when done, he 
Was not able to do one-third of the work performed by other 
individuals, to whose instruction no greater attention had been 
paid. So much was I struck with Dr. Spurzheim's observa- 
tions, and so correct have I found the indications presented by 
the organization to be, that wh^n workmen, or boys to serve 
as apprentices, apply to me, I at once give the preference to 
those possessing a large Constructiveness; and if die defi- 
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dencj is very great, I would fe disposed to decline receiring 
Aem, being convinced of their inability to succeed." — JEd. 
Phren. Joum. 

Dr. Andrew Combe gives the following rciy interesting 
account of a circumstance, which occurred in his presence, 
while attending tha lectures of Dr. Spurzheim, at Paris : — 

"In the middle of the lecture of the 1st of December, 1818, 
a brain was handed in, with a request that Dr. Spurzheim 
would say what dispositions it indicated, and he would then 
be informed how far he was correct. Dr. Spurzheim took the 
brain without any hesitation, and afler premising that the ex- 
periment was not a fair one, in as far as he was not made 
acquainted with the state of health, constitution or education 
of the individual, all of which it was essential for him to be 
aware o( before drawing positive inferences, he added that, 
nevertheless, he would give an opinion on the supposition that 
the brain had been a sound one, and endowed with an ordi. 
nary activity ; after which, he proceeded to point out the pe- 
culiarities of development which it presented, and desired his 
auditors to remaric the unusual size of the cerebellum, or 
organ of Amativeness, and the great development of the poste- 
rior, and of part of the middle lobe of the brain corresponding 
to the organ of the lower propensities^ the convolutions of 
which were large and rounded, forming a contrast with the 
deficient size of the anterior lobes, which are dedicated to the 
intellectual fitculties. 

** The convolutions situated under the vertex and towards ^ 
the top of the head, belonging to the organs of Self-Esteem and 
Firmness, were also very large, while those of Veneration and 
Benevolence were small. These peculiarities were so well 
mari^ed, that Dr. Spurzheim felt no difficulty in inferring that 
the individual would be very prone to sensual indulgencies ) 
that his natural tendencies would not be towards virtue ; that 
he would be, what is familiarly expressed in French,^ by ^ tin 
mauvais sujet^* being a very comprehensive term for every 
variety of bad dispositions, and that * he would be one ta whom 
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the law woM be necessary as a^^ukU ;* bat not knowkig tba 
drcumftaoeei in which he h^d been placedt he, could not say 
what his actions might have been. 

^ At the coBciusion of the lecture, a young man, an ^Uve 
iuieme of the H6t^l Dieu, came fiurward, and said that the 
brain was that of a sukide^ who had died in that hospital, and 
that the dispositions inferred by Dr. Spurzheim, coincided 
perfectly with those manifested during life. As I was, at the 
same time, following the surgical clinique of the celebrated 
Dupuytren, whose patient he was, and as the case was ii^e- 
resting, both in a professional and phrenological point of view, 
my attention had been particularly directed to this very indi- 
vidual, from the day of his entrance into the H6tel Dieu, 
to that of his death, a period <^ about fourteen days ; and I 
was thus better able to appreciate Uie perfect accuracy of Dr. 
Spurzheim's conclusions, than if I had merely trusted to the 
report of the ^ive* The man, it appeared, had been a soldier, 
and had fer some crime st^tfered ignominious punishment, and 
had been dismissed from the army. He retnmed to Orleans 
to resume his trade of barber, \hA every one shunned him ; 
and suspecting his wife to have been secretly his enemy, he 
attempted to kill her with a knife, and, being defeated in this, 
he stabbed himself in the side, was carried to the bospital, and 
died of the wound. As he lay in bed, the head sunk in the 
pillow ; its size seemed to be snmll, but this arose item the 
anterior part, or the seat of intellect, (which was veiy deficient) 
being alone visible ; the whole buMc c<xisisting of the organs 
of the propensities. Dupuytren, when commenting on the 
case, in his lecture, made daily complaints of the man's tnau* 
vais tnaralj imperiousness^ and violence of tem]>er, and repre- 
sented these qualities as great obstacles to his recovery ; so 
that, altogether, the dose coincidence between the fects with 
which I was femiliar, and the remarks of Dr. Spurzheim, who 
had never seen the skull, and judged from the brain alone, as 
it lay mis-shapen on a flat dish, made a deep impressaon on 
my nund, as it went far to prove, net only that organic rise* 
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bftd a powerful ii^aence on energy of function; but that there 
actually were difierences in different brains, appreciable to 
the senses, and imlicative of diversity of function." — Dr. Cmnhe 
en Mental DerangemerU, p. 8. 

Mr. Levison, in a letter to the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal, (voL ▼., p. 83,) describes a visit which Dr. Spurzheim 
made to the public establishments of Hull. I shall mention a 
few only of the cases narrated by him. 

At the woriL-honse, Dr. Spurzheim selected a boy and girl 
as instances of great difference of cerebral organization. The 
fermer had the frontal and coronal re^ons very fraely deve* 
loped, whilst in the latter the basilar and occipital regions 
presented a considerable predominance, the cerebellum being 
of uncommon size. "On the following day,**^ says Mr. Levi, 
son, " when we went to take the models of these two indivi. 
duals, the house-surgecm kifermed us that the girl had already 
indicated lewdness of manner, although only Jive years old.^^ 
Her mother, we were told, was a very low and depraved pros- 
titute, and her reputed fiither ecpially immoral and worthless. 
"This is a strong instance," said Dr. S., " of the influence of 
propagatbn manifesting itself in a most lamentable manner." 

At the Re^e for the Insane, Dr. Spurzheim pointed to the 
organ of Marvellousness, hageiij developed in an old woman. 
She &ncied herself troubled with "devils in the head," and 
said that she not oi^y felt them, but frequently saw them, as 
they flew out of her head. She begged that some person 
would exoreise her. 

At the town-jail, Dr. Spurzheim found in one man large 
Imitation, Secretiveness, Firmness, and Self-Esteem. The 
latter combination induced the doctor to renaark (hat this per- 
son would always be a leader^ and it appeared that he had 
always been the head man in all schemes of plunder. A boy, 
in whom the moral region was very defective, and Love of 
Approbation, SecreUveness, and Imitation extremely large, 
had expressed a wish that he might be enabled to commit 
many xobbme% and, after some yeany bo hreu(|^ to oondign 
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ponishinent, and that when about to be hanged, He might bear 
the crowds below saying, '* That is the celebrated ■ , 

whose deeds were so daring." A fine lesson this for those 
who still advocate the vindictiYe and savage penalty of death, 
as conducive to public morals. 

When at Liverpool, Dr. Spurzheim visited Kirkdale House 
of Correction. . Afler passing through the prison, lie was 
introduced into the court-house, and his attention directed to a 
female. He instantly pointed out the great deficiency of the 
organs of Benevolence and Love of Offsprings and the large 
development of Firmness and Destructiveness* Afler he had 
given his opinion, he was told that the female befere him wais 
the mother who had exposed her child on the North Shore.-^ 
Pkren. Joum. 

In Manchester, Dr. Spurzheim went through the prison 
with one of the first magistrates and several other gentlemen. 
Among other criminals, a ^male was presented to him, con- 
demned to fourteen years' transportation. The organ of 
Acquisitiveness was large, but the organs of Cautiousness and 
Conscientiousness were small. At the same time, he directed 
the gentlemen present to her large organs of Veneration and 
Marvellousness, and the contradictory dispositions which this 
combination indicated. On inquiring in regard to her devo^ 
tional character, he was informed that her conduct in church 
was exemplary, and that on the preceding Sunday she had 
been rewarded for. it by the chaplain with a prayer-book. — 
NoUs to Chenevix*s article on Phrenology^ from the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, p. 103. 

On the night of April dOth, 1833, Mr. Hoskins, one of the 
guards of the Connecticut State Prison, was murdered by feur 
convicts, in an attempt to escape. 

** It is a little remarkable," says Dr. Bfigham, in a letter to 
Mr. Capen, ^' that, when I visited the prison with Dr. Spurz- 
heim, he pointed out the two leaders of this conspiracy and 
murder as very bad criminals. The negro Cesar ReynokU, 
who, firom the testimony^ it appears* actually committed the 
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murder, he noticed when at some distance, and remarked, 
* That negro interests me muck ;* and begged the liberty of ex- 
amining his head more minutely. After he had done so, he 
said that he had the best formation, intellectually, of any negro 
he ever saw, (and he is far superior to most blacks;) but 
stated that he was a wretched and dangerous man, capable of 
doing any wickedness, ai)d one that would persevere in 
iniquity. 

*' The warden," continues Dr. Brigham, *^ has repeatedly 
assured me that Dr. S. gave the character of many of the cri- 
minids, especially the noted ones, as correctly as he himself 
could, who had long known them.'' — Biographk^ cfSpurzheim^ 
by Nahum Capen^ p. 110. 

Mr. William B. Fowle, in a paper read before the Boston 
Phrenological Society, gave a very interesting account of Dr. 
Spurzheim's visit to the Monit<Hrial School of Boston. I will 
extract a single case :— 

^ At this moment, a few of the larger pupBs brought forward 
a miss about thirteen years old, who had,^ as they thought, a 
veiy small head, and respectfully requested Dr. S. to tell what 
her head was good for. He turned to me and said, ^ Imitation, 
oh, how fi41 !' I asked hhn how it would be likely to show 
itself? * In mimicry,' said he, * as likely as in any way. Is she 
not a great mimic V I had never suspected her of any such 
disposition ; and, turning to her companions, I asked them if 
they had ever seen her attempt to mimic any one 1 * Oh, sir,' 
said they, ^ she is the greatest mimic you ever saw ! She 
takes every body off.' This was news to me. * You may rely 
upon it,' said Dr. S., * she wiU he taking me and my foreign 
accent off befi>re 1 leave the room.' 

^* About fifteen minutes afterwards, he jogged my elbow, and 
pointed behind him, where I saw this miss putting her hand 
upon the head of her companions, in the very peculiar manner 
of Dr. Spurzheim, and saying, in his foreign accent, ' You, 
Bfiss, have the bump of so and so ; and you. Miss, have the 
bump of ^o and 90,' He laughed heartily at Uie verification 
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of his predidtioQ. He said she had Courage, much SeU^Esteenif 
and little Cautioii, and must be guarded, or her Imitation would 
be incoiiTeiiieiil to her." — Biogr€tpky of SpurxJmn^ by Nakum 
Capei^ p. 120. 

When George Bidder, the celebrated calculator, went to 
Edinburgh, Mr. Moir, surgeon, waited on Mr. Combe, aoeoni- 
panied bj three boys, of nearij equal age, and said, ** One of 
these is George Bidder ; can you tell me which is he, by his 
head ?" Mr. Combe examined the boys, and remarked that 
the first one could not be Bidder, as in him the organ of Num. 
ber was deficient ; that the second should have considerable 
powers of calculation ; but that the third should be Bidder, as 
in him the or^n was remarkably deyeloped. Mr. Moir as- 
■wred Mr. Combe that he was right. The first was his own 
son, to whom instruction seemed unable to impart any arith- 
metical knovdedge ; the second was selected as the most ex- 
pert calculator in a school in Edinburgh. The other was Bid- 
der himself. — CombeU Lectures on Phrenology^ p. 245. 

Mr. Combe, in company with Greorge Salmond, Esq., Pro- 
euratcNT-fiscal of Lanarkshire, Walter Moir, Esq., Sherifif-sub- 
stitute of Lanarkshiie, and Mr. D. McCoU, GoTemor of Glas- 
gow jail, vbited the last-named establishment, in April, 1636. 
Mr. Salmond, in his account of this visit, says that the iiniiyi- 
^bals examined were ** token at the moment, promiscuoudy, 
firom numbers of other criminals," and yet, he i^marks, Mr. 
Combe *' instantly, and withoitf hesitation, stated the character, 
not generally, but with specialities of feelings and propensities^ 
surprisingly justified by what I knew of them." 

Mr. Combe described one man as ** a thie^ reckless and 
dangerous, who, for instance, if under the influence of liquor, 
would not hesitate to murder or destroy all around him." He 
stood indicted with cruelly assaulting, and then rolling a poor 
laborer of all his earnings <ku4ng the harvest. Another, he ob- 
served, had ^ a fine intellect, and was likely to have been guilty 
ef^wmdling." This was a painter, indkted forfraud. A third 
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ht pronounced **a cunning, daring, and decided thieC" TUt 
man had br years headed a gang of house-breakers, in tiie 
most concealed and adroit manner. A fiMirth he described as 
**^, depraved and roost dangerous man." This man had long 
been a thie£, and one of the most noted corpse-lifters* A'fifth, 
Mr* Combe judged to be ^ a sly thiel^ who, with a meek and 
specious aspect, possessed daring eren to cruelty." This man 
was by trade a thie^ adroit and cunning, who had often at- 
tacked and escaped from the officers of justice. He had lately 
stolen, ^ in broad day-light, in the streets of Glasgow, a hand- 
kerchief from a gentleman's pocket, and ran oS. Being 
promptly pursued, he, as a decoy, threw from him the'napkin. 
Beings after a race, overtaken, he leaped into a dung-pit, 
whither the gentlentan could not think of Allowing him, but 
stood watching him till ihe police he sent {or arrived. On 
this, the fellow, in the most &wning manner, craved sympa- 
thy ; and, finding this dkl not move the gentleman's purpose, 
he suddenly sprang out, and, on being seized, made a despe- 
rate struggle, bit severely the gentleman's hand, and, by his 
force and violence, might soon have got ofi^ had not the police 
arrived." — MachenzieU Documents^ p. 43. 

Mr. Combe, on the 28th of October, 1835, visited the jail 
of Newcastle-bn-Tyne, in company with several scientific gen- 
tlemen. His observations were strikingly accurate. (See 
Phrenological Journal^ vol. ix., p. 524.) 

The skeleton of the notorious villain, Jonathan Wild, is in 
tiie possession of Mr. Fowler, a surgeon of Windsor, England. 
Mr. Fowler, anxious to ascertain whedier the craniological 
developtnents were indicative of Wild's peculiar character, 
eent the skull to Mr. Deville, of London, vdthout giving the 
remotest hint, however, of the name or character of the indi- 
vidual whose *' shoulders it fitted." Mr. Deville returned it to 
-Mr. Fowler, with a certificate stating it to be the skull of one 
possessing a singular character ; of one who, under disappoint- 
ment, pecuniary difficulties, or intoxication, would be very 
l&E^y to commit ^rime. He would be ftmd of diildrMif but 
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not a kind patent, as his mandate mast be obeyed. He would 
he the associate of a female, but liable to jealousy, being a 
doubter of the integrity of others towards himself. He would 
be liable to do injury to those oflfending him ; and, if opposed, 
murder might be the result. He would, without much hesita- 
tion, appropriate to his own use the property of others, and, in 
ao doing, evinee ingenuity and cunning. He would be con- 
ceited, selfiWilled, obstinate, and passionate. He would pos- 
sess mechanical abili^, and ready comprehension* He would, 
at times, manifest some religious feeling, might follow some 
sect, and at times hold forth on, the subject, but with little sin- 
cerity, being more to screen his etil propensities. He would 
be a talker in society — a knowing and conceited one. He 
would have some notions of music ; and, having some com- 
mand of words, would be likely to beeome the songster of the 
company* His organization would lead him- to prefer being 
the hero of public-house parties. 

The practical aid which phrendogy afibrds in ascertaining 
the natural dispositions and talents of men, has induced many 
to practise head-examinmg as a business. Some of these 
*' practical phrenologists," as they style themselves, are little 
better than i^culators on public curiosity. Others, however, 
have a superior moral aim, and are useful^ auxiliaries in pro- 
moting a knowledge of the science. There are many of this 
latter sort who, by great assiduity and extensive practice, have 
become ^Iful at inferring character from organization. In- 
stances of their success are recorded almost daily in the news- 
papers. I here insert an accoimt of one of their experimental 
examinations, in which the subject was the skull of a person 
whose name and history still dwell, doubtless, in the memory 
of the reader. The account is taken from the Amerieam 
Phrenological Jattmdl^ vol. i., p. 8d. 

** Antonio Le Blanc, in May,^ 1833, at Morristown, New- 
Jersey, mur(]^red Judge Sayre, his wife and servant. This 
wretched being, in his confessions, says that, in youth, his 
Melight and sole aim was mischief ;' that he was * continually 
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engaged in broils,' was *verj passkmate/ and ^woMf cm 
eTety convenient occasion, give an insult, but nerer take one/ 
Yet, if occasion required, he could control his temper, and 
cloak kis selfishness for a time, being skilled in deceitful de. 
Tises* Soon afler entenng the service of Judge Sajre, he 
formed his plan of murder and plunder, but delayed its execu- . 
tion, in the hope that Miss Sayre vrould come home, and that, 
by murdering her also, he could become possessed of her g<^d 
watch. As she did not come, however, he proceeded, at ten 
o'clock one night, to execute his direful purpose. He went to 
Mr. Sayre, (uretended to be frightened, and told him that some- 
thing was wrong in the stable. Mr* Sayre followed Le Blanc 
to the stable, and, as he entered, Le Blanc struck him on the 
head, and killed him. By a similar trick, he decoyed Mrs* 
Sayre to the stable, and there killed her also, afler a violent 
struggle. He dug a hole in a heap of manure, put in the bo- 
dies, and covered them up ; then crept up stairs to where the 
servant was sleeping, killed her also, and proceeded to plun- 
cbr the house. It may be mentioned that, besides the mere 
love of plunder, revenge for what he deemed a slight on th%part 
of Mr. Sayre, entered into the motives of his act, and also the 
desire of being enabled to marry a girl to whom he was at- 
tached. It throws additional light upon his character, too, to 
be informed that his murderous purpose was not matured with- 
(Hit a struggle on the part of his moral nature, even though 
that stru^le was very feeble. ' These murderous thoughts,' 
says he, ' oflen came into my mind. I then began to pray to 
God to prevent me from committing so great a sin. Every 
time I thought of it, I began to pray, but I found that God had 
left me* I had not <k>nfessed for ten years.' " 

It was the skull of Uiis man that Dr. A. 0* Dayton, the 
Rev. Isaac N. Walter, and Mr. J.*J. Harvey presented to 
Mr. O. S. Fowler and Mr. Brevoort for examination, who im- 
mediately vnrote as follows :— * 

" A thief, who would mdider for money ; very adroit, cun- 
ning, evasive, deceptive, sly, mysterious, selfish; with intellect 
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•Bougli to rotnage luirokly ; seductiTe, if BOt Ueeiidotts ; eooH 
psraliTely destitute of moral princi|de, and jet, perhaps, made 
great pretensions to religion ; unsocial ; a friend to no one i 
qoarrelsoroe ; possessed of a violent temper, especially when 
be thougbt himself imposed upon ; and under the dominiim of 
the animal and selfisK passions. A snake in the gra^s i would 
take Tongeance in the dlirk* Careful, cautions, wary, haughty ; 
would resent an insult TOfj quickly; was hypocriticad, and very 
superstitious*" 

Dr. A. C. Dayton, the Rot. Isaac N. Walter, and Mr* J. J. 
Harrey certify that they were present at the examination of 
the skidl, and that the above statement wns written out by 
Fowler and Breroort, without ^ any possible means of infcmna- 
tion as to the history of the skull, and before any intimation was 
given as to the name, history, or character of the individual 
whose it had been.'' 

Immediately after receiving the above opini<Mi, Dr. Day- 
ton took the skull to Mr. L. N. Fowler, whose office was in 
another part of New. York, and, without giving to him the sli^- 
est intimation on the subject, desired a written statement of 
the mental qualities indicated by its developments. The fol- 
lowing is the description given :— 

** The temperament of this man was bilious nervous. He 
had a strong constitution, with great ener^; warm, active 
pasdons, and viol«it feelings. The occipital is larger than 
the frontal region, giving the predominance of passion, and of 
the lower feelings, not having sufficient intdlect and moral 
feelings to control the propensities. The largest organs in his 
head are Secretivenessj AcquMtveaettf DestrucHvenesi^ Ccm- 
hoHvenessj and Self 'Esteem^ which would have inclined him to 
cunning, duplicity, selfidmess, and an unconquerable desire to 
accumulate, possess, destroy, domineer, and rule. His Secre- 
tiveness and Acquisitiveness are the laigest that the writer 
ever saw. It is decidedly the worst head he ever saw. 
He would have been dictatorial, jurbitrary, and regardless 
«f publk opinion. Jlpfnobalivenen being moianXi^ «Bd 
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Self.Eflteem Iftrge, he would hsre been regardleet of ollMrSt 
and selfish and depraved in^the higher degree. There would 
hare been no crime too heinous for him to commit^ when irrU 
tated 6r jealous. Benevolence, i^dien compared with the pas« 
sions, is moderate ; so that he would have had but little real 
humanity. Hb religious organs are active, especially Mar* 
vellousness and Veneration ; yet not sufficiently strong to have 
had a controlling influence on his mind. Having very large 
Secretiveness, with very strong passions, he would have been 
likely to make religion a cloak for his crimes. His attach* 
ments and social feelings are strong ; yet his selfish emotions, 
and particularly his love of gain, is much stronger ; so that he 
would readily sacrifice ^ends to selfish enjoyment He must 
have been a great intriguer, and well calculated to [dot and 
screen his intentions from observation. He was naturaUy sus- 
picious, and always on the alert as to the movements of others. 
Having Imitation |ind Secretiveness marked, be woukl readily 
have accommodated himself to others, and could easily have 
passed fi>r whom or what he chose. He had good mechanical 
talent and judgment He was very observmg, and had good 
practical talents; yet he had not a strong mind. He was 
shrewd, and knew how to avail himself of circumstances ; yet 
he had more tact than talent" 

The above descriptions of character, owii^r perhaps to the 
haste with which they were written, are somewhat amenable 
to criticism ; but, substantially, they are remarkable for their 
agreement, and fi>r the accuracy with which they delineate the 
character of the wretched being whose skull afiKwded the only 
data. 

I have now explained the true method of investigation, and 
shown that to it the phrenologists have strictly conformed. I 
have shown the true method of testing the reality of an alleged 
discovery, and the neglect of that method by our opponents. 
I have explained the principles by which ^e admissibility, 
nature and force of testimony are tested, and have shown that 
the testimony ofl^ed against us is inadmissible, being that of 
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men ignorant of the &cts concerning which thej testify. I 
have redeemed, too, the promise made in the pre&ce to this 
work, by proving that there is in &Yor of our science evidence 
of the same kind as that on which men implicitly rely in their 
belief of any proposition whatever ; to wit, the testimony of 
persons of acknowledged integrity and capacity, who have 
had ample means of investigation, who have ' faithfully em- 
ployed those means, and who unite in testifying to the cor- 
rectness of phrenological conclusions* I have shown, too, 
that the fitcts to which they testify are, d prwri, highly proba- 
ble, being in strict harmony with others, the truth of which is 
universally acknowledged. I have also drawn attention to 
this circumstance : that the testimony offered presents these 
strong characteristics of truth, namely, that it is given m 
opposition to the influence of education and prejudice, to tho 
ordinary dictates of self-interest, and in the fitce of ridicule 
and reproach ; Uiat it is the testimony of men who expose 
their &cts, methods of investigation, and sequences to public 
scrutiny, and furnish their opponents with the most ample 
means of refuting them, if refutation is possible ; and who sub- 
mit their conclusions to the most trying experiments. It is 
not too much to say that he, who, in the &ce of such evidence, 
and without the ability to produce indubitable facts incompa- 
tible with the doctrines of the new philosophy, opposes 
and ridicules those doctrines, or uiges others to do so, 
manifests great intellectual obtuseness, or the most sturdy 
vigor of self-conceit and prejudice. His conduct being inter- 
preted into language, clearly says ; '* Such is the v]ftstne6s of 
my genius, such my intellectual acumen, that my mere unin- 
formed opinion, my intuitive perception, merits more confi- 
dence from you, my hearers or readers, than all the laborious, 
long-continued investigation and scrutiny, which have been 
bestowed on this matter by the hundreds of scientific men 
who have made it their especial study." I need not say that 
conduct, which can be &irly translated into such language, is 
most unwarrantable. Yet of such conduct are our opponents 
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habitually guilty. Np wonder, then, if men who have proved 
phrenology, and found it to be a true exposition of the func- 
tions of the brain and the operations of the mind, feel indig- 
nant at such. opposition. And yet, it seems to me, that indig- 
nation is hardly the feeling to be aroused by it. There is so 
much of ludicrousness in these manifestations of self-conceit| 
with its pompous strut, didactic tone, and oracular 8a3ring8, 
that they would be matters to make one's-self merry with, if 
the world were not induced thereby to neglect most important 
truths. 
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PART II. 

REVIEW OF ^SBUBCT DISC0US8E8 ON THE FUHCTIONE CO* THE 
mSKTOUS 8Y8TEM9 nr OPPOSmOE to PflEEKOLOGT, M ATB- 
RIAIilBBfy AND ATHEISM ; TO WHICH 18 PEOTXED A LECTUBB 
ON THE DIYEESITIES OF THE HUMAN CHAEAOTEE, AEI8IN« 
FROM PHYSIOLOGICAL PBCULIAEITIES. BT lOHN AUGUSTINE 
SMITH, M. D.y ETC.9 ETC.'* 

Judicious, investigatiog, tnitb-loving men, are, day hy day, 
^hring in their adherence to the doctrines of phrenology. 
Teachers, superintendents of the insane, members of the learn- 
ed professions, students of mental and moral philosophy, of 
political economy, and of history, acknowledge that it is a light 
to their pa&. It is supported by the leading medical journals 
of the worid— Tlie Medico«Chirargical Review, Hie British and 
Foreign Medical ReTiew, and The Lancet. In this country, 
it* is adrocated by The Eclectic Journal of Medicine, The Bos* 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal, and The Western Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery. Within a few months, the leading 
scientific periodical of the new world. The American Journal 
c£ Science and Arts, has cast its name, character, and influ- 
ence into the phrenological scale. In view of these fects, 
mature ought to hi^ve been the deliberation of Professor JSinith, 
-strong his reasons, before deelaring phrenology to be **a fieak 
of the imagination— a fencilul toy," (p. 142.) 

Wklely, indeed, do we differ in opinion firom the profess<Mr. 
We look upon [^rendogy as among the first of human sciences 
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in interest and importance— as a science which not only fur- 
nishes us with the true physiology of the brain, but which em- 
braces the entire ground of mental and moral philosophy, and 
forms the true basis of education, legislation, and jurispru- 
dence— 7a science pregnant with more important influences 
than the rerelations of Galileo, of Harvey, or Newton ; making 
known, as it does, the mental constitution of man, the instru- 
ments of thought, and secret springs of emotion ; enabling us, 
as it were, to throw our own and external nature into one 
mighty syllogism, and educe human duty, human rights, and 
human destiny. 

We are fully aware that the foregoing langimge may seem 
the emanation of enthusiasm to those who afe unacquainted 
with the true nature, scope, and utility of our science. We 
express it, however, with the deep conviction that it is the lan- 
guage of sober reality. Shall we not be permitted, then, to 
insist that phrenology be not condemned on ex parte evidence, 
and that it would be unjust to take for established the grave 
charge of our assailant, that ^whenever phrenologists appeal 
to cerebral organization, &ncy is evoked to furnish the focts," 
(p. 101.) We think we can prove that all the evidence he 
adduces to support this charge, i^ erroneous or insufficient. 
Nay, further, we hope to show conclusively that the professor's 
objections are, in truth, ^freaks of the imagination, foncifol 
toys." But whatever may be the result of the contest, we 
shall endeavor to conduct it with courtesy. Truth, left free *to 
combat error, is ever too strong for its antagonist ; and phre- 
nologyy being true, needs not the aid of angry phrases or con- 
temptuous epithets. Its opponents often merit them, indeed, 
but the phrenologist can afford to be generous and forgiving. 
Professor Smith may rest assured, therefore, that ic«, at any 
rate, shall neither attempt to enforce our statements nor fortify 
our arguments by the peculiar species of rhetoric which dis- 
tinguishes *Hhat portion of the British metropdis where they 
speak the plainest English and sell the freshest fish." 

It b worthy of remuric that the author of the '' Select Dis- 
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courses" scarcely refers to the labors «of his predecessors ; 
there b nothiog said from which it could be inferred that phre« 
Bology has been attacked by Gordon, Roget, Stewart, Barclay, 
Rudolph^ Hamilton^ Prichaid, Jeffieyy Magendie, Bostock, 
Belly or SewaU. How is this ? Are the writings of these 
gentlemen so erroneous and inconclusive that the professor is 
ashamed of them ? Does he agree with us that they are so 
little creditable to their authors that, for their fiime's sakey* 
they had better be forgotten ? How else can we account for 
his silence ? Ant^-phrenological writers generally, indeed, mani- 
fest very little respect fer each other's labors. Each seems to 
regard as entirely successful his own attempt at refutation, while 
he agrees, with us, thai the attempts of others are fiitile and &!• 
lacious. Thus Dr. Bostock, in his attack, (Bostock*8 PhysM^ 
ogy,) says, ^* It must be acknowledged that the opponents of 
phrenology have been more characterized by the brilliancy, or, 
perhsLpsj flippancy of their wit, than by the soundness of their 
arguments.^^ Yet, unfortunately fer his discernment, he has 
produced no objections which will stand the test of enlightened 
scrutiny. 

Dr. Prichard remarks, in one of his attacks, (Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine,) that nearly all that has been' said of 
late against phrenology, was advanced many years since, in 
the most forcible manner, by the author of a critique in the 
Edinburgh Review. *^ Similar objections," he adds, *' are still 
frequently repeated, though most persons have become, or might 
have become, aware of their incondusivenessJ* Yet the ob- 
jections of Dr. Prichard are equally inconclusive with thoso of 
his predecessors. 

Dr. SewaU, too, in his attack, (Examination of Phrenology,) 
rebukes our opponents for the unphilosophical weapons em- 
ployed against us. Unfortunately, however, for the reputation 
of his philosophy, he conduits, among other blunders, the &tal 
one of attempting to generalize pathological facts into a physio- 
logical conclusion ; but it is clear that, if the individual facts be 
pathological, the general &ct must be pathologioal. To deny^ 
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M he in effect does, that it is impossflble, in healthj cases, t6 
judge, with closelj approximating, accuracy, of the size of the 
brain from the size of the skull, because, t» dtsedffs, the cnu 
nium sometimes difibrs greatly in thickness, is no more philo* 
sopUcal than it would be to deny that the liver ordinarily se« 
eretes bile, because, in disease, it sometimes secretes pus. 

Nay, so true b the saying about the mote and the beam, 
that Dr. Reese, even, acknowledges th$t by ^ the ridicule and 
persecution of its votaries, phrenology Mu (done or chiefly 
been opposed," (Humhugsi ofNeW' York.) But then, as if fidly 
determined that the figure should not change the character of 
the opposition, he proceeds in a strain that, in coarseness, 
though not in wit, would have been creditable to Hmon <^ 
Athens, to denounce phrenology as a ** vile imposition on pub- 
lic credulity " — as ^ sublimated impiety, ^naterktism, and fiUal- 
ism ;" and to denounce phrenologists as ^skeptics or free, 
thinkers, deists or atheistis, neologists or materialists." We 
suppose that no man of science, whatever be his opinion of 
phrenology, will give much weight to Dr. Reese's remarks in 
general, however clearly he may consider them to have de- 
monstrated two of his propositions, namely, that ^ there are 
Aany fools who are wise in their own conceit," and that there 
are persons *< whose oigan of Self-Estedm reaches from head 
to heel." 

Professor Smith, as we have said, does not refer to the wri- 
ting of his coaiQutors ; he does, however, refer to two olijec- 
ti<ms which have been frequently, nay, even violently urged 
aigainst phrenology, by some who profess to be humble disci, 
pies of Christ, but who, nevertheless, arrogate to themselves 
the incommimicable unerringness of the Deity, and denounce, 
as opposers and contemners of the Creator, those who dissent 
from their dogmas and interpretations. What is the wisest 
and best of men but a fellible and erring cjreature? Whence, 
then, obtain they the right to denounce their fellow man 
fer the reason that, in seeking fer the truth, he departs from 
the beaten jraok ? Unlimited freedom in religious, political. 
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s&ored right of man. But instead of respecting this right, men 
condemn, unheard, the master minds of every age, and ahnost 
every ^Bscorery which rises above ordinary mechanical appli- 
^nces, be it the doctrine of the earth's revolution, the fiicts ef 
ge<)(k>gy, or the physiology of the brain. They forget that all 
^bruth is of God ; that, if the earth revolves, it is by His ap« 
pointment ; &at, in whatever way it were formed, it was by 
fits might; thai, whatever may be the functions of the brain. 
He is their author and finisher ; that every discovery which is 
made, is, in truth, merely a hew revelation of His power. His 
wisdom, and His will. 

The two great objections charged upon phrenology by the 
dass of men to which we refer, are, that it destroys moral re« 
iqKmsibility, and involves the materiality of mind. It is into- 
resting to see the manner in whidi Professor Smith treats 
&ese objections. **Ithas been alleged," says he, ** that the 
phrenological speculations weaken our convictions of human 
responsibility, while diey strengthen the cause of materialism. 
Bath charges appear to me to he groundless, '^ i^ ^ The 
phrenological hypothesis involves nothings with regard to the 
constitution of man, which, in reference to that constitution, 
merely, may not safely he granted, ♦ ♦ ♦ The organs, in 
&ct, hold precisely the same relation to the mind which is con^ 
ceded to the eye and ear" (p. 85.) And as to the other 
charge, lie declares that' phrenologists ^ are constrained, with 
irresistible force^ to oppose materialism." We would here 
remind the author of the wrong he has endeavored to do to 
phrenology by the association in which, in his title-page, he 
has so prominently placed it — " Select Discourses in Opposi- 
tion to Phrenology^ Materialism, and Atheism.^^ One of the most 
ungenerous means that can be resorted to, in order to bring a 
subject into odium, is to associate it with that ivhich is odious. 

But not only does Dr. Smith do justice upon these objectors, 
but upon himself. He acknowledges that fer a long time, he 
tonsidered '*the notion of distinct cnrgans in the brain" as irre- 
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concUeable whk the doctrine of human responsibility ; ^further 
Ttfiedion^'* says he, ** Aa#, howeter^ convinced me of my error, ^ 
From what we know of Dr. Smith, we can hardly err in stating 
that, before this ^' further reflection," phrenology had to suflier 
many a bitter taunt on account of his erroneous opinion, as U 
has still to suf&r on account of the many erroneous opinions 
in relation to it which he yet retains. May we not hope that 
the &ct of his having become convinced that he belioTed one 
erroneous charge against phrenology, will induce bim to be- 
stow still '* further reflection " on the entire subject, renounce 
other errors, and make other retractions. Our hope, however, 
can be very faint, only, for there is much ^rce in his assertion, 
that mistaken opinions, once imbibed, are not readily surren- 
dered ; and that, if a book has been written, the case is hopeless* 
Having settled down into the conviction of the folly and 
fidsity of phrenology, but being satisfied of the inconc^usive- 
ness of the attempts of others to refute it. Professor Smith has 
determined, seemingly, to ^save the world from its imminent 
danger of becoming irredeemably phrenological, by himself 
taking the field fropi which so many have retired discomfitted, 
feeling confident, evidently, that Ae, at any rate, b irresistible. 
And, in truth, if phrenology is ever to be refuted, this should 
be the occasion. If phrenologists survive this attack, they may 
breathe pnore freely, and anticipate other opposition without 
alarm. The author of the "Select Discourses" is a doctor of 
medicine^ a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, one of 
.the vice-presidents of the Lyceum of Natural History; in ear- 
lier life, he was president of the College of William and Mary, 
and held a professorship of mental and moral philosophy ; he was 
for years a professor of anatomy, and fer years he has been, and 
is now, professor of physiology to the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons for the University of the State of New- York, and 
is also the president of that institution. Besides the leading 
and reputation which these honorary and official titles indicate, 
it is to be remarked that he has, a% he informs us,, (p. 109,) 
the great natural advantages of a head so large, that he has 
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•e^B one individual, only, whose head ia larger than his own, 
and that his ^temperament is not onlj sanguine, but ardent,'* 
so that his ^ brain has all the benefit to be derived from a fiiU 
supply of well-aeriated blood." Then, again, the attack be- 
fore us is no hasty production, struck off in a fierce and sudden 
heat, but it has been long meditated, carefiiUy matured, often 
reconsidered; every word must have been measured, every 
sentence thrice scrutinized. For many years has the author 
annually presented these discourses to the medical college of 
which he is president, making, firom time to time, the improve^ 
ments of which he deemed them susceptible. After some 
years, he considered them sufficiently mature to be delivered 
before the members of the learned Society of Natural Histoiy, 
of which he is now one of the vice*presidents, by whom they 
were ^received with fiivor;" and now, after more than three 
years' still fiuther deliberation and preparation, he has pre« 
sented them to the ^Movers of science" as ^^Sblbct Dis« 
courses :" — that is, acccnding to Dr. Johnson, ^nicely choien^ 
choice discourses" — discourses ^ culled out on account of 
THBiB superior excellence**^ Are we not fiilly justified in 
asserting that, if we have the right to expect perfection any« 
where, it is here ?— -that if phrenology is ever to be refiited, it 
will be on this occasion ? Let us proceed, with all the calm- 
ness and self possessioa which circumstances will permit, to 
inquire whether phrenology must indeed wrap its mantle 
around it, and sink forever into oblivion* 

The first principle of phrenology is, that the brain is the 
organ of the mind. In common with most writers of the pre- 
sent day, Professor Smith subscribes to this doctrine. ^ Some 
action of the brain, in whole or parf," he says, "is doubtless 
connected with every state of the mind," (p. 86,) and this he 
states was " always known." His latter position is erroneous, 
if he means by it that the feet has been undisputed. We 
could produce many authorities to the contrary ; one, however, 
shall suffice : Mr. Jeffrey, in an attack upon phrenology, con- 
tained in the 88th number of the Edinburgh Review, says 
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**there ianatihe tmcllest reason tor supposing diat die mhaA 
ever operates through the agency of nuOerial organs, except 
in its perception of natural objects ; or, in spontaneous move- 
ments of the body which it inhabits/' Here is a direct denial, 
bj a brother anti.phrenologist, of the proposition laid down hj 
ihrofessor Smith, adding another to the many disagreements 
among oor antagonists themselves* Professor Smith, however, 
is undoubtedly right. Fact, reason, authority, and ahnost uni- 
versal assent, combine to prove or corroborate this proposition. 
We shall now proceed to those |nropodtions, that are considered 
peculiarly phrenological, and which the professor controverts. 

On page 82 he commences his attack by manifesting his 
entire ignorance of the history of phrenology. The organs 
of the faculties were discovered successively, by a series of 
observations of the most minute and comprehensive character, 
extending through many years ; and the *' completeness of ar- 
rangement," the *' admirable disposition" of the organs, which 
Professor Smith affects so much to laud, was not inverOed 
but discovered by Gall, afler the establishment of miuiy pf 
the organs. He vrsia then struck with the &ct that the instru- 
ments of those Acuities immediately related to each odier are 
grouped together in the same part of the brain. ** Such a 
display of ingenuity and science would be delightful," says 
Professor Smith, "could we only feel assured of its correct* 
ness." The phrenologist has, therefore, the professor's justi- 
fication for the delight he feels when contemplating, not indeed 
a ** display of ingenuity," but the ^rder and harmony of nature. 
Dr. Smith, however, treats the matter as though it were in- 
dubitable that Gall sketched out the organs on the skull, just as 
an architect would trace " the plan of an embryo town upon 
the &ir surface of an alluvial plain !" 

The following three propositions constitute the professor's 
siimmary of the views of the phrenologists, and ** embrace, as 
fiir as he can understand it, the whole doctrine of phrenology :" 

•♦ First — ^That minuU anddistinct parts of the brain, termed 
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^organs,^ are exdusivelj appiopziated t6 particular afeetknu 
And jnvceg^es of the mind." 

** Secondly — ^That these affections and procestes will be 
intense and vigorous, cat^ris parUmSj as the size, technically, 
as the derelopment of these organs," 

** Thirdly — That the organs in question are situated upon 
the turf ace of the brain, and to that surfitce, and consequently 
to them, the skull is secondarily moulded, and with great ac- 
curacy. Hence, cerebral elevations or depressions will cause 
corresponding mequalUies in the cranium. But these inequali* 
ties, ^eing" osseous, are duraUe, and being superficial, are at all 
times visible ; therefore they enable the prdfessor of phrenology 
to determine the tafents aikl character of anp individual, living 
or dead, whose head may be subjected to his examination.'' 

Dr. Smith would have saved his readers from much confu- 
sion had he transcribed a statement of the fundamental priQ- 
ciples of phrenology from some standard work on the subject. 
This was due to phrenology and to himselE To phrenology, 
ihat it might not be misrepresented ; to himself, that he might 
be free from the suspicion of intentional misrepresentation. 

In the FiBST ^&opo8iTioir, we ol:ject to the term minuU. 
It is inappropriate, it is not employed by phrenologists, and it 
is used by the professor for the purpose of throwing discredit 
on the proposition by the very mode of stating it. He wishes 
it to be inferred that it is very absurd to suppose that *' minute^* 
portions oi tiie brain can perfbmf the Unctions which phre« 
nologists ascribe to them. This is evident |rom his observations 
on the organ of Weight, page 124, where he ridicules the idea 
as ^beyond the pale of a sane imagination," that such a 
^^duninutive mass of cerebral matter" can perform the func- 
tions ascribed to ^* this active little organ." The objection h 
ill-taken. Will Dr. Smitk be kind enoiigh to inform us out of 
how much cerebral matter he deems it possiUe for ^e Oeator 
4o form an organ having such powers as we say the organ of 
Weight possesses ? Dr. Smith is the vice-president of a Sod* 
e^ oT Natural History ; perhaps he is acquainted with ^ 
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brown ant, (formiea hnamea^) an insect one*eighdi of an inch 
long, which has social instincts, reproduces its kind, tends its 
jouDg, removes them nearer to or farther from the sur&ce of 
the earth, according to the external temperature. Acting in 
unison with others, it chooses a site for its habitation, forms a 
phin, prepares materials, and then builds numerous apartments 
in concentric stories, with long galleries for general communi- 
cation ; the arched ceilings, covering the more spacious places, 
being supported by columns or regular buttresses. The doctor 
will acknowledge that all these various and dissimilar acts are 
performed through the agency of the nervous system ; now 
this *^ diminutive" organ of Weight is at least one thousand 
times more bulky than the whole nervous system of cme of these 
ants. If this " active little organ " puzzles the doctor, how 
much more should the nervous system of the brown ant pass 
his comprehension and beliefl And what will he say to the 
^ minute " nervous systems of those ^' active little" infusoria 
which the microscope makes manifest ? Surely the doctor's 
stock of sarcasm must have got disarranged ; he can hardly 
have intended this mocking paragraph to occupy its present 
position. In addition to this, we must remark that phrenolo- 
gists have neither, in reference to the organ of Weight nor to 
any other organ, exercised '^imagination." What they say 
is the result of observation ; and it is sufficient for them that 
the fact is as they state it, and not otherwise. They are wil« 
ling that Professor Smith should monopolize the employment 
of determining whether the Creator has used sufficient nervous 
matter for his purpose. 

Again, Professor Smith is in error when he represents phre- 
nologists as maintaining that there are distinct organs for the 
particular ^^qfections " and ^^ processes " of the mind. What 
they do say is, that there is a peculiar organ fotes^hfacvUy 
of the mind. The distinction is important 

In the SBCONp PKOPosiTioir, the words '^afiectictts" and 
*^ processes" are again improperly employed, and also the 
word '* intense.*^ Intensity and power are two distinct qualities. 
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Power is a permanent quality, and exists equally whether an 
organ be active or quiescent ; as Samson was still the strong, 
whether reposing in the arms of Delilah, or carrying off the 
gates of. Gaza. But intensity, as such, is a quality depending 
for its existence on the actual activity of an organ ; and when 
an organ is acting, its intensity of action depends not upon 
size alone, but also upon teipperament and the strength of the 
excHing cause. Tlie relation between size and power is a 
question too important to be confused by the introduction of 
extraneous considerations. 

In the THiBD pBOPosiTioir, important misrepresentations 
are made. Dr. Smith there lays down, as the doctrine of phre- 
nologists, that the organs are situated upon the ^nir/oce of the 
brain," meaning the surface, merely* This is evident by his 
frequent application of the term ^'superficid" to the organs, 
and by his assertion (p. 95) that on the internal portion of the 
brain the phrenologists lay no stress whatever. Now Mr. 
Combe, so &r from subscribing to this '^superficial" doctrine, 
says, (System of ttirenology, p. 82, Boston, 1885,) "The 
length of an organ is ascertained by its distance from the 
medulla oblongata to the peripheral surface." This Dr. 
Smith knew ; for, strange as it may appear, he attacks the 
very doctrine embodied in the above extract. Surely the pro* 
fessor is a captious and somewhat inconsistent gentleman — ^he 
first asserts that phrenologists consider the organs to be merely 
superficial; and having, as he thinks, ousted them from that 
positimi, he turns round and shows that they hold them to be 
twt merely superficial, but to extend from the surface to the 
medulla oblongata; then he commences an equally deter- 
mined attack for the purpose of driving them from that position 
also! Has the reader witnessed Sbakspeare's Comedy of 
Katharine and Petruchio ? If he has, the following scene is 
already, perhaps, depicted before him : 

Petruchio, " How bright and goodly shines the moon !" 
KatJutrine* " The moon I the sun ; it is not moonlight now." 
' Petruchio. " I say it is the moon that shines so bright," 
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Katharine. ** I know it it the sun thtt shines so bright." 
Petruehio. ^ Now, bj my mother's son, and that 's myself. 

It shall be moon, or stars, or what i list, 

Erermore crossed and crossed, nodiing but crossed; 

I say it is the moon," 

Katharine. *'I know it is the moon." 

Petruchio. *'Nay, then, you lie ; it is the blessed lnm«" 

Katharine. ^* Then God be blessed, it is the blessed suUf 

But sun it is not, when you si^ it is not. 

And the moon changes even as your mind ; 

What you will hare it named, even that it is." 

That Professor Smith is disposed, here and elsewhere, to 
act the part of Petruchio to the phrenologists, is clear enough ; 
that the phrenologists will submit to be to him a Katharine is 
not quite so evident* 

. The professor represents the doctrine of the phrenologisis 
correctly when he says they maintain that to the sur&ce 
of the brain the skuU is secondarily moulded. This lact is, 
indeed, indisputable ; and he does not attempt to dispute it. 
But when he talks of iepre^noiM, and eZevottoiw, imd mtntite 
superficial inequalities^ he conveys to the reader false impres- 
sions of phrenology, by inducing him to suppose that these are 
all of which phrenology treats. That the extent of his ernnr 
may be clearly seen, we refer to page 122, in which he main« 
tains, by implication, that the dififerences on which phrenolo- 
gists rely are really so very small as to be^ahnost inappreciable. 
^ Let me recall to your recollection," says he, '^ what you mu^ 
all have observed. In bald persons the general contour of the 
head is ordinarily so uniform that no eye or finger can detect 
any sudden or considerable inequali^. This evenness of out- 
line is so perfect that the cranium admits of a pdbh like 
marble, and skull-caps have heretdcMte been converted into 
drinking-cups. Yet under this almost unvarying surface lie 
the organs of the phrenologist, inducing, as he contends, by 
their greater or less projection^ all the infinite and striking di« 
versities observable among men,** 
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Dr. Sn^^ has endently picked up the erroBeoin Motion abaoX 
^bmnps " and caTitiet^ against vfaich, from Gkll downwardsy 
phrendogtsts hare guarded their readers. For minute super* 
ficial inequalities, they do not look. They maintain Aat sifa, 
eateris parihuef is the measure of power, and that site can 
be ascertained where no sudden inequalities, unevenness or 
prelections exist, even under an ^'almost imvarjing surfitce.'* 
Let the reader fi>lk>w the advice of the doctor, and call to mind 
die heads, eidier bald or odierwise, that he has noticed ; or, if 
he has not attended to the subject, let him commence to ob* 
serve, and he will soon be convinced that even and almost 
imvarying sur&ces are compatible with great di^rences of 
size and form. He will find the sloping forehead in connec- 
titm with a predominance of the perceptive &culties ; the ^re- 
h6ad fidly developed in its upper region, in unison widi strong 
reflective fiustdties ; the contracted and low coronal region, in 
connection widi weak moral forces ; and the broad, well-arched 
coronal region, corresponding with high moral endowments ; 
the small basilar and posterior regions in unison with moderate 
or deficient strength of the propensides ; and the wide basilar 
region and large posterior lobe existing widi strong animal 
flings. If he extend the range of his observations, and 
bring into review casts as well as living heads, he will find 
differences still more striking, ranging from the lower idiots 
upwards ; from the head of eleven inches in circumference to 
diat of twenty-three or four, and corresponding differences in 
the size and development (^ the several regions. Of course 
there is nothing very minute in difierences of twelve inches* 
But what is more to the purpose, he will, in the heads of the 
9ame general si%e^ find difierences in width or height, at par- 
tictdar regions, amounting to an inch or more. Surely an inch 
of cerebral matter is not very minute. And all this may be 
observed without the skull being studded with bumps or in- 
dented with cavities, but under an even surface. Sometimes, 
indeed, a single or^n is very much or very little developed, in 
comparison with t^ surroundbg organs ; then there is an ek- 
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vation or deprM«ion sufficientlj obrioas. Such instances farm 
the extreme cases, the experimenta crucify hj which phrenolo^ 
is severely tested, only to furnish deuKmstration after demonstra- 
tion of its truth. Considering the above error of Professor Smith, 
we wonder not at his want of success in recognizing the corres- 
pondence of cerebral organization with mental manifestation. 
Naj, allowing £>r the extent to which it must have vitiated 
his conclusions, his testimony to the truth of phrenology is 
very strong. "That my observations," says he, "have occa- 
sionally corresponded with the phrenological theoryyU very 
true ; but a want of conformity, if not more common^ has been 
so frequent as to render me an absolute dbbeliever," (p. 110.) 
It seems that he is doubtfid whether his inquiries have shown 
the instances of conformity or of non-conformity to be most 
common; so that about one-AoJ/* of all his observations have 
been confirmatory of the phrenological doctrines-— a proportion 
fiir greater than, under the circumstances, we should have 
considered possible. 

The professor states^ as the doctrine of the phrenologists, 
that the skull, " being osseous^ is durable," and in this state- 
ment and reason he seems to acquiesce. The precise foct is, 
however, that the skull, like every other part of the body, is 
continually undergoing decay and renovation ; and, being 
secondary, subservient, or protective, it changes to accommo- 
date itself to that which is primary. It is originally moulded 
on the brain, and aflerwards expands as it expands, and shrinks 
as it shrinks, so as always to keep the inner table in apposi- 
tion with the cerebral membranes. When the skull remains 
permanent, therefore, in size and form, it is not, as the professor 
intimates, on account of its "osseous" nature, but from the 
permanency of the organs which it protects. In extreme old 
age, indeed, changes occasionally take place in the skull, irre* 
spective, to some extent, of alterations in the brain. These 
are generally irregular depositions of bony matter along the 
inner and sometimes the outer surfoce, appearing as though 
nature had laid on new materials with a dimmed eye and fiil- 
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tering hand. But phrenoldgists expressly state that they do 
not found their conclusions on the organization as it exists in 
the decrepitude of age. 

One of the assertions most injurious to phrenology, of any 
which Professor Smith has advanced, is contained in the third 
proposition. He there makes the phrenologist say that, by the 
inequalities of the skull, he '* can determine the UdetUs and 
chartuUer of any individual, living or dead, whose head may be 
subjected to hia examination." On page 123, he advances 
still stronger pretensions for the phrenologist. ^ Upon simply 
observing f^^ says he, *Hhe exterior of a skull accidentally taken 
from a museum or a charnel-house, the phrenologists tnH under^ 
take to delineate as minutely and as pasiitveiy the peculiarities 
of him to whom that relic of mortality formerly belonged, as 
if the easel of Raphael had furnished his portrait, or the pen 
i>f Tacitus had painted the tnan I " Both these extiracts are 
grossly disfigured by exaggeration and misrepresentation. No 
phrenologist has pretended to such power; and Professor 
Smith cannot point to an assumption as broad as the foregoing, 
in the writings of any phrenologist whatever. The professor 
either knew that no such pretensions were ever made, or he 
did not ; we leave him to draw the conclusion resulting from 
either horn of the dilemma. 

But let us see what the phrenological doctrine is upon this 
subject, that such implied charges as the foregoing may be 
neutralized, and the inqvirer be informed of the reasonableness 
of all for which the phrenc^ogists contend. To present the 
matter clearly, we must keep distinct two questions which may 
readily be confounded. The one is, Can the distinct organs 
of the brain be ascertained by cerebral developments ? The 
other is. To what extent, from such developments, can the 
character of any given individual be determined ? The one 
question relates, it will be seen, to the truth of phrenology ; 
the other to its application. The former the phrenologist 
answers, unqualifiedly, in the affirmative ; to the latter, his 
answer is qualified and guarded. He shows, in relation to the 
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int inqoiiyy tluU, in Extreme cMes, diftrencM of mental mani* 
festatioai are veiy striking ; and that, if all the elements of 
uncertainty were combined to vitiate his eonclusion, their in- 
fluence would be alight, when compared with that of the dif- 
ference in aixe between a very large organ and a very snuUl 
one ; and, in proving a proposition, he is not only at llbeity |o 
produce, but is bound to produce, the strongest evidence. Con* 
trast Dr. Chalmers and Joseph Hume, M. P., in the region of 
Ideality ; the general size of the head is the same in both, yet 
Chalmers' head is, in this particular region, an ineh and a 
fuarter wider than Hume's. Contrast Haydn and Onnerod 
in the region of Tone ; Audubon and Milne in that of Color ; 
Eustache and Gottfried in that of Benevolence ; Haggart and 
Gibson in that of Firmness ; Voltaire and Canova in that of 
Language— and such diflerences will be seen as the phrenolo* 
gist relies on to establbh his doctrine, while he maintains that 
all heads, to a greater or less extent, confirm and corroborate 
those doctrines, and that not one incompatible £ict can be ad* 
duced. That the true fimctions of the brain, and the organs 
of those functions, can be, and that many of them have been 
fully ascertained, we consider to be as conclusively proved as 
any proposition of natural phUosophy. 

In reply to the second question, being thai to which Profes* 
SOT Smith's assertions more particularly apply, we answer, 
that phrenologists never have claimed the power of determining, 
firom organization alone, with minuteness and invariable cor- 
rectness, ^ the character of any individual, living or dead*'^ 
What they do say, is to the following efiect : 

The word character does not represent a homogenious idea^ 
but may be used in at least three significations— 

1. To represent the notions of a man's qualities which azist 
in the mind of another. This may be called his ascribed 
character, 

2. To represent a man's constitodonal dispositions, his 
moral and intellectual capacitjr. This may bo caJled'his i 
nri character. 
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9. To represent the general mental condition of a man, and 
hit usual mode of mental manifestation, within a given period* 
and under given circumstances. This maj be called his actual 
character. 

It is sufTieiently obvious that, of ascribed character, we can 
have no uniform organic indications ; for, as no two minds are 
preciselj alike, have precisely the same means of judging, or 
bear preciselj the same relation to the mind observed, no two 
would hnn precisely the same estimate of an individual's mental 
qualities. This diversity of opinion does not prove, however, that 
ascrilied character cannot be relied on for correctness in any 
case, but merely that we are to take into consideration not 
only the observed, but the observers and the means of obser- 
vation. There is, indeed, general unanimity of opinion as to 
prominent mental characteristics. Thus, though some formed 
a more just conception of Paganini's talents than others, all 
agreed in calling him an extraordinary musician. The same 
is true of Raphael in painting, of Mathews in mimicry, of 
Colbum in arithmetic. All agree that Wurmser was daring; 
Hare, avancious and blood-thirsty ; Eustache, benevolent. But 
about less strikingly marked mental qualities, there is less 
agreement. As to these, however, impartial and discriminat- 
ing men, of good moral endowments, can form sufficiently cor- 
rect opinions. The opinions of such men, with adequate 
epportuni^es of observation, on all mental qualities, and the 
general agreement of these and others, on the more strikingly 
marked qualities, may be relied upon with safety. They form 
the standard of compariscm to which the phrenologist appeals, 
as that by which the correctness of his own decisions must be 
determined. 

Of the natural character of man, the phrenologist can jtidge, 
in almost every healthy subject, of proper age, with closely 
approximating accuracy, from organization alone. There are, 
indeed, a few elements of uncertainty, which the phrenologists 
tiiemselves were the first to point out, and which are fully 
iCated in (heir weriui ; but it could rarely happen that an able 

9 
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plirenologist woukl commit a considerable error firom the opera- 
tion of any of these obstacles, or even firom all combined. 
But then the actual character may difl^ widely in two persons 
whose natural character is about the same. 

It must ever be remembered that the brain is a part of the 
living, organized body; and that, like all other parts, it is 
nourished, grows, decays, and perishes ; like them, too^ it may 
be rendered feeble and irregular in its action, by disefise, or 
insufficient nourishment or exercise, — may be stimulated to 
unwonted energy, or, by judicious exercise, be increased in 
aptitude, vigor, and certainty of action. What is true of the 
brain, as a whole, is true of its several parts. Each organ is 
endowed with a certain function, the gratification of which it 
craves with an importunity proportionate^ to its size. But it 
may be adequately, too feebly, or too highly stimulated, and the 
results will vary accordingly. If an organ be kept, as far as 
possible, in a state of quiescence, it loses in strength, ease, and 
efiUciency of action. Hence, on two organs, of like size and 
constitutional activity, being subjected to equally powerful ex- 
citing causes, the one, owing to difference of previous training, 
might greatly exceed the other in ease, energy, and precision 
of action. As a guule to these differences of training, the 
phrenologist inquires into the education of the^ individual ex- 
amined. Natural character, (as far as he can ascertain it from 
organization,) education and external influences being given, 
he can solve the problem of actual character with closely ap- 
proximating accuracy. The non-phrenologist cannot com- 
mence the solution. Nay, further : the phrenologist can tell 
the remarkable traits of actual character, when such exist, 
with considerable precision, from the organization alone ; for, 
if an organ be very deficient in size, no amount of the most 
judicious training can make it display great energy ; and, 
when he observes such organ, he can say, with perfect confi- 
dence, that, in all actions for which strength of its function is 
required, the individual in whose organization its development 
is deficient will manifest feebleness or imbecility. If an organ, 
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on the ccmtrary, greatly predominates in size, it hungers, as it 
were, for stimulus, and responds to it, when presented, with 
such vigorous, and, in general, pleasurable energy, that its 
tendency is to overpower the appeals of the other organs, or 
to reduce them to subservient activity ; and, though judicious 
training may greatly modify>this tendency, it will still exert a 
powerful influence over the character — and this the phrenolo^ 
gist can state without the slightest fear of mistake. Starting 
from these extremes, he proceeds^ with diminishing certainty, 
in judging from orgaQization done, till he comes to men in 
whom the organs of the sentiments uid propensities are equally 
poised. Here be finds the individuals,"who^ placed amid elevat- 
ing and refining influences, the propensities having lawfiil 
means of gratification, sustain a fiiir reputation; but who, 
placed amid obnoxious moral influences, may become guilty 
of every crime. ^ There are men who would be almost utterly 
corrupt in heaven ; others who wotdd in hell retain their alle- 
giance to their high moral destiny, and, despite temptatioli and 
mockery, remain, like Abdiel amid Uie rebel angels. 



-** Unmoved, 



UnshakeDi unseduced, imterrified**' 

But those of whom we now speak, are removed from these 
extremes. They often surprise, not only others, but themselves, 
by the rapidity and frequency of their changes from evil to 
good, and from ^ood to evil. The actual character undergoes 
marked revolution^ ; the natural character remains the same. 
The distinctive trait of persons thus organized is their liability 
to he strongly influenced by external circumstances and educa* 
turn ; and this characteristic the phrenologist can state from 
the organization alone. He cannot tell, indeed, whether an 
individual thus organized shoukl be ranked, for the time being, 
among the virtuous or the vicious; but he can tell that no 
amount of moral training will render him as trustworthy, ex- 
cellent, and amiable, as if the region of the moral sentiments 
had been one-third greater, or that of the propensities one- 
third less. 
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Suck are die power and knowledge ckimed by the pkie« 
Bologtst. How difierent from tkeie daims are ike wkoieai^i 
indiscrimiiiatey and unlimited pretensioney wkick Prdesaor 
Smitk makes kim arr^ate. We kave treated tkia subject 
aomewkat at lengtb, because we fear tkat tbe error, of tke pro- 
feseor is skared bj many men of literary and scientific repoCa* 
tion and influence, wko, strange to say^ continue to pick np 
tkeir notions of our science from any source ratker tkan tke 
writings of pkrenologists. 

Having now stripped tke propositions laid down by Professor 
Smitkf as tke embodiment of pkrendogy, of irrelcTant matter-^ 
corrected kb errors, and exposed kis tmsrepresentations-^we 
will re-state tkem in suck form as to represent correctly ^ire- 
nological doctrines : 

1* Tke mind is endowed witk a plurality i^ innate fiu^^ee. 

2. Back of tkese fitcultiee nianifosts itself tkrpugk tke me- 
dium of a particular organ. 

d. Tke organs of tbe mental Acuities kave tkeir seat in the 
brain — tke brain being a congeries of tkese oi|;ans« 

4. Tke power of manifesting eack fiusulty bears a constant 
and uniform relation, otker tbings being equal, to tke size of 
tke organ of suck &culty. 

5. Tke outer surface of tke skull and kead corresponds so 
nearly witk tke form of tke brain, tkat tke seat and relatire size 
of tke several cerebral organs can be ascertained from an ex* 
amination of suck outer surface. 

On comparing tkese propositions witk tkose laid down by 
Professor Smitk, it will be seen tkat tkey difier very materially. 
Tke argument is, tkerefore, " virtually concluded," for kis at- 
tack is made not upon tke science in wkick we believe, but on 
a so-called pkrenology (^ kis own invention. We will proceed, 
bowever, and, in tbe first place, examine two olijections wkick 
tke professor brings forward against tke logical c<»rrectness of 
pkrenologists. 

On page 94, ke commences kis attack on tke doctrine of 
cBstinct organs, by demanding tke ei4dence on wkicb it is 
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bstedL We confidently refer bim to nature, to odlectioiM of 
caEtts, bustSy and drawings, and to the writings of phrendogists. 
But this doctrine, he sajs, " is an inference, and has to be 
adcbced, (?) so far as it can be adduced (?) at all, from the 
proposition next in order," — the proposition here referred to 
being that Size, caAerU paribus^ Is the measure of power. 
^ Until, consequently, that preposition comes regularly before 
us, no proof," he says, ^ can be ofiered, and of course no repli- 
cation made. Were we, therefore," he continues, ^ to insist 
upcm our logiad rights^ there would be no cmOrcicenyJ* 

It is not true that the doctrine of distinct organs is a mere 
inference from the doctrine that sise is the measure of power. 
It rests upon observation, and can even be demonstrated by 
attention U>farm ak»e* But this whde objection arises from 
confounffing a systematic presentation of certain conckisions 
with the mode of arriving at those conclusions. It is erected 
on the feise presumption that phrenologists laid down one 
pvopositioa, on tliat grounded another, and on that a third— eo 
proceeding to the end. But we maintain that our fondamental 
princ^iles are, on the contrary, generalizations of individual 
feets ; therefore, to the consideration of^ these the professor 
must of necessity resort But, independently of this, the cir* 
cumstance of one propos^on being laid down before another, 
by no means proves that the former must be demonstrated 
widiout reference to tbat other ; for difl^rent propositions may 
be dependent on the same foots, and may be of equal import- 
ance, though one must of necessity be first in order* And, 
again, the objection shows ignorance or forgetfulness of the 
general mode of arranging systematic works. In investiga- 
tion, we ascend from particulars to that which is general ; in 
systematizing, the otder is reversed, the concluding generaliza- 
tion, the crowning feet, being often the first proposition kid 
down— ^us preceding all the subordinate propositions and 
particular, cases, on the truth of which its correctness depends. 
It is evident, therefore, that, in whatever light we view the 
objection of Professor Smith, it is fiitile and imsound. Het 
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cannot, under this illogical cry about ^ logical rights," escape 
the necessit J of investigation. Nor can he be allowed, what he 
seems to daim, the reputation of generosity, far neglecting to stop 
his argument at this &ncj. wrought barrier of his own erection. 

On page 98, the professor charges phrenologists with ^as* 
lunUng &cts to be true, without an attempt to prove them^^^ and 
with making ** reasoning, premises, and inferences to change 
places as occasion may require." To prove this, he narrates 
a dispute which he hasi with somebody, from which, as we are 
informed, and as is usual in such cases, the narrator came off 
triumphantly. We leave him full possession of this triumph, 
and proceed to notice the folloMring other confirmation of his 
charge : ^ A patient," says he, *Mn a fit of sickness, £>rgot 
the use of language. Now, says the phrenologist, the case is 
plain ; the man's organ of Language was disotdered. Here, of 
course, we have an assertion deduced from the truth of phre- 
nology, the hypothesis being taken far grtmted, and then made 
to do the duty of a premise.^* " But^" continues the professor, 
'* when a reversal becomes convenient, we are gravely assured 
that an inability to employ words, through some malady, pitoves 
the doctrine of distinct organs. In t^is way, what was before 
an inference, is now converted into an assumption ; and, in lieu 
of being the offspring, is made to stand in lo&) parentis,'* 

This is very plausible, W also very fallacious and erro- 
neous. It is not true that phrenologists '* assume " their fects ; 
it is not true that they do not attempt to prove whatever they 
advance ; it is not true that the doctrine of distinct oirgans is 
a hypodiesis ; it is not true that they take this doctrine for 
granted. It is true, however, that the professor founds an argu- 
ment against phrenology on the assumption that phrenologists 
assume their fects ; that he takes for granted that the phre- 
nologists have taken for granted the truth of phrenology. So 
readily does he fall into the errors which he is charging upon 
others! Now, if the professor will prove that the foots of 
phrenology are assumptions, and that its doctrines are hypo- 
theses, then^ clearly, the controversy will be at an end, and to 
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continue the argument would be to batter the air after prostra- 
ting the fortress. The truth is, that the phrenologists never 

» applied the above explanation to forgetfulness of language, 
until after they had estahlished the existence of an organ of 
Language. And, having established the existence of such an 
organ, the aoove inference is plainly deduced, not from the 
premise pointed out by the professor, but from a universal law 
of pathology, whidh his hostility even to phrenology will hardly 
induce him to coi^rovert, namely : that the disordered mani- 
festation of a &culty is always indicative of a functional or 
organic derangement of the organ of that faculty. This is the 
<K)int in controversy : Is there a peculiar portion of the brain 
which constitutes the organ of Language t We say that there 
is ; the professor says there is not, but offers no proof beyond 
the above logical quibble. Until he disproves our doctrine, 
his objection is a mere play of words. As to the *' cqnvenient 
reversal," of which he sjieaks, it is a fiction of his own inven- 
tion. The phrenologist has, in every case, proved the seats of 
the various organs, by physiological observations ; pathological 
&cts have been brought in merely as corroborative or cumula- 
tive proof; as such, we deem them to possess great weight 
and interest. They show, beyond dispute, that one faculty of 

*the mind may be singly and solely deranged— <-a phenomenon 
which the phrenological doctrine clearly explains, but which 
the anti.phrenological notion renders absolutely mysterious and 
inexplicable. Nay, still fiirther ; pathological cases often con- 
firm, in the most striking manner, the correctness of the phre- 
nologist as to the seat of the various organs. I^et us take one 
instance, bearing directly on the question in hand. Sir Robert 
Listen was a gentleman oi great talents ; he m^s once minis- 
ter*plenipotentiary to this* country, and, at another time, to the 
Ck>urt of Russia ; he spoke ten languages, knew four others, 
and was remarkable for amiability and courtesy, until seven 
years before his death, when his mental manifestations com- 
menced to undergo a marked change. He saw apparitions ; 
long trains of Greeks, Turks, and others, each in appropriate . 
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costume, would pass before hitn. At first he was mmused. 
Wing aware of their unreal nature ; but, finally, one vision 
became so terribly real, that he never afterwards spoke of these 
visitations. He saw, in the room, his wife, who had been 
liead some years, so life-like in appearance that he spoke to 
her ; she walked towards the window, he followed,.and it was 
not till his head and hand crashed against the glass that he 
became aware of the illusion. Again, from being one of the 
most amiable and courteous, he became one of the most violent 
of men ; and, from being an admirable linguist, he' became 
unable to use words. At his death. Dr. Abercrombie and Mr. 
Craig examined the brain, Mr. Combe being present. Over 
the organ of Wonder^ the appearance of the dura-mater and 
skull indicated that chronic inflammation had existed. In the 
posterior lobe, where Combativeness is situated, an ah^cess^toas 
foundy an inch in length and half an inch in breadth. An 
ahscess was also discovered in the line of the fibres of the 
organ of Language. {Combers Lectures on Phrenology^ pp. 
118, ^lA.-^Edinhurgh Phrenological Journal, Octcber, 1886. 
American Journal of Science and ArtSf Jidy, 1840.) Will 
Professor Smith be kind enough to let us know his opinion of 
this and the numerous analogous cases to be feund in the phre* 
nologici^l writings 1 

Ailer much more erroneous assertion and feUacious reason- 
ing — the reader's progress through which is aptly character- 
ised by Profe;isor Smith himself as a ''groping" in a ''region 
of gloom," at " every step uncomfortably conscious of the ob* 
seurity by which we are surrounded" — ^we arrive at a point in 
the controversy at which the author shows that he has had, 
during one interval at least, a just idea of the mode in which 
the phrenologists should be met, and*that he himself is con- 
vinced of the inconclusiveness of all on which he has previ- 
ously relied. As if cheered by the genial rays of truth which 
had thus fitfully visited him, he exclaims : " The region of 
gloom is past, the road before us is plain, the points to be 
reached obvious, and essentially dependent on the testimony 
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^otnr senses ; for prcjecHons oftlie bram are visiblei tangible, 
measurable. The prominent traits of cbaradter are also rea* 
dily and certainly discernible. How far, consequently, the 
latter corresponds with the former, is a fact capable ofihemoU 
easy and satisfactory proof; or that fiiiling, phrenology maybe 
safely and confidently pronounced a mere phantom of the inMU 
gination," (p. 107.) For "projections," substitute "develop- 
ments," and this quotation will correctly express the test to 
which we wish our science to be sulsjeoted. And it recog- 
nizes, to the fullest extent, the correctness of the phrenological 
mode of investigation. "Which is the true altemative," adds 
the professor, " it is now our business to inquire.'' Glad^ 
will we abide by whatever altemative may result fironl a fiiidi- 
Rd inquiry. Let us, therefore, pass in review all the &cts 
bearing on the subject, presented by the professor, from the 
commencement of the attack, that we may be enabled to decide 
their force understandingly. 

Fact 1, (p. 81.) "When perplexed by some puzzling pro* 
Mem, we experience uneasiness in the-head, particularly, as I 
think, in its anterior part." 

TTie consideration of a ^^ problem," as such, is s<^ely a work 
^the intellect, the seat c^the intellect being, according to ovat 
science, the " anterior " lobe. This fiict is corroborative of 
phrenology. 

Fact 2, (p. S%.) " A young man lost a large porti<m of the 
frontid lobe by an accident. The wound healed, but the bone 
itself was not regenerated, so that a distinct osseous edge re- 
mained. In afler-life, when this person attempted close study^ 
internal soreness and external inflammation took place, and 
compelled him to desist." 

" Study " is an operation of the intellect, the seat of the in- 
tellectual organs being the ^frontal** lobe. This &ct, also, 
is directly corroborative of phrenology. 

Fact 3, (p. 93.) " The brain, its anterior part being in ad- 
vance, acquires its fidl size at a very early perk)d of Uii. AMh 
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ihon d^er as to the exact date, wnich is probably not uiiifi>nii9 
though not later than the eevenih year" 

Phrenologists maintain, as the result of numerous observa- 
tions, that the brain does not attain its full size before the age 
of manhood. The pi)irenological ^ authors," therefore, are 
not of the number to whom Professor Smith refers, yet he at- 
tempts not to give a reason for this exclusion. Surely he was 
bound to tell us why he considers the phrenological proposition 
fidse, and the non-phrenological one true. He has had nume- 
rous opportunities of deciding between th^m by actual obser- 
vation of the brain itself. The subjects, of all ages, yearly 
presented in the dissecting-room of the CoUege of Phypicians 
and Surgeons, have furnished him with ample means of weigh- 
ing and measuring ihe brain, and of showing, if possible, most 
conclusively, that the phrenologists are in the wrong. But he 
has chosen, on Uiis, and other occasions, with something, it 
seems to us, of credulity, to depend implicitly on the sayings 
of ** authors," when nature could so readily have been appealed 
to. It is evident, from this and other parts of the '^ Select 
Discourses," that Meckel's Anatomy is the source of Professor 
Smithes anatomical opinions. Let us turn, therefore, to Meckel. 
In vol. ii., p. 705, § 1,801, (Paris, 1825,) we find the following 
passage: '^Jusqu'a I'^poquede I'entier d^veloppement, I'en- 
c^phale continue d'etre plus gros, en proportion du corps, qu 'ji 
ne I'est dans la suite ; car, entre six et cept ans suivant Wen- 
zel, et m6me d^s la traisi^me annee, selon So^mmerring, il a 
d^k acquis le volume et la pesanteur qu' il doit conserver 
pendant tout le reste de la vie^" That is, at between six and 
seven years of age, according to Wenz^l, and at three years of 
age, according to Scemmerring, the braia acquires its full size 
and weight. Thus it is, then, the reader of the '^ Select Dis- 
courses " may quote Professor Smith a& his authority for the 
assertion that the brain attains its full size at seven years of 
age. We turn to Smith, and we find that he relies on Meckel ; 
we turn to Meckel, and we ascertain that he speaks on the 
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authority of Wenzel and Soemniemiig, who diS&r enough to 
have put others on their guard, and show to them the necessity 
of further observation. We turn to Wenziel and Soemmerringy 
and then learn the meagemess, the utter inadequacy of their 
inductions of &cts. ScBmmerring, for instance, weighed the 
brain of a child and the brain of an adult ; found them of about 
equal weight, and forthwith concluded that the brain attains 
its full weight and size at two or three years of age ! But, 
inasmuch as brains differ greatly in size and weight, there 
being idiots of adult age whose brains weigh no more than one 
and a half pounds^ and there being men, such as Dupuytren 
and Cuvier, whose brains weigh /oMr asid a half pounds^ or up. 
wards, it is evident that even a child's brain, of large size, might 
weigh as much as a small adult braiU) and yet the proposition 
of the phrenologist be true, namely, that the brain increases in 
size till the age of mature manhood. Just suppose, if you can^ 
reader, the head of Mr. Webster, on the head of an urchin 
of three years old I ** But," says Professor Smith, *' the in* 
crease in the bulk of the head is due to the thickening of the 
skull, and not to the growth of its contents." We have ex- 
amined many skulls in reference to this po?nt, and can state, 
as the result of such observations, that the average thickness 
of the skull of adults, in the prime of life, is but about one-fifth 
of an inch. We are sure that Professor Smith does not speak 
according to knowledge. 

But there is, on this subject, ample non-phrenological evi- 
dence to sweep away the notions of Professor Smith. Dr. 
Simms, in the 19th volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Trans- 
actions, gives an elaborate account of the weight of the brain 
in two hundred and thirty-seven individuals, of all ages. We 
have consolidated some of the averages, so as to shorten tho 
table, and have reduced the weights from avoirdupois to troy, 
for the purpose of facilitating comparison ; troy weight being 
that commonly employed by physiologists in the record of sudi 
casea. 
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YftnofAft. NoaibwflrBmiasWeiglMd. Ai«n|« Wt^l*. 

lb». ot. 

Ito 5 .•••20 ...2 8^ 

5 to 15 23 ••... S 2^ 

15 to 30 22 3 4^ 

30to50 51 3 6^ 

50 to 70 77 3 4^ 

70 and upwards, • 3 2^ 

Here we see proof that the brain gradually inereases in 
weight up to mature manhood, and gradually diminishes in the 
decline of life. Cruveilhier ascertained the brain in three 
young subjects to weigh, on an average, 2 lbs. 9 oz. each ; 
whereas, in the Appendix to Dr. Monro's work on the brain, 
Sir William Hamilton shows the average weight of the adult 
nude Scotch brain to be 3 lbs. 8 oz. ; and Professor Tiede- 
man, who examined 52 brains, states, as the result, that the 
Weight of the adult male European brain varies from 3 lbs. 2 
oz. to 4 lbs. 6 oz., troy. By such authorities, from among our 
antagonists themselves, do we utterly refute Professor Smith, 
and show the superior accuracy of the phrenologists. 

Fact 4, (p. 96.)^ ''It is found that, where duties are defer- 
red to an afler-period of life, the parts implicated remain nearly 
stationary until their action is needed. Of this principle, the 
changes which occur at the age of puberty, will serve as an 
example. Now the cerebellum, whose sole office it is, accord- 
ing to the phrenologists, to engender sexual feeling, has, ac- 
cording to Meckel, its relative magnitude at five or six months 
after birth ; and its absolute bulk while we are yet little chU* 
dren. Here, then, we have by far the largest of the supposed 
organs, being, indeed, a seventh or eighth of the whole brain, 
perfected and dormant for eight or ten years.^' 

The principle embodied in the former part of t))is extract is 
perfectly sound, and on it the phrenologist relies with the ut- 
most confidence. True it is that, "according to Meckel," the 
cerebellum attains its full relative magnitude at the age of six 
months ; but, according to nature^ not until the age of puberty. 
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tf tke ^veaologifto have et^aUbhed one fitet vMire clearlj than 
another, it is the oim we have just stated. In infants the cere- 
bellum is the least developed of ail the cerebral parts, constituting 
but from about one-ninth (and this very seldom) to one-twentieth 
ef Uie brain ; whereas, in adults, it constitutes from one-fiflh 
to ene>sevendi of the brain, its nervous fibres being those of 
the whole encephalon, which are the latest to present a dis* 
tinct appearance. These statements, if erroneous. Professor 
Smith has the means of readily disproving. We shall be 
pleased to hear of his making the attempt. We should then 
have no fear of his ever afterwards writing in relation to the 
cerebellum, '* according to MeckeL" 

Fact 5, (p. 100.) •' In what manner do you account fbr the 
occurrence, that persons of small heads have sometimes great 
and various talents ?" 

The answer is very easy and very conclusive. By talents 
is here, evidently, meant intellectual powers, the organs of 
which have their seat in the anterior lobe of the brain. Now 
this may be large, while the organs of the sentiments and the 
propensities, which constitute the chief bulk of the brain, are 
small. If Professor Smith will produce a case in which, not 
the head in general, but the anterior lohe^ is small, while the 
talents are great and various, it will be to the purpose. But 
such a case he cannot produce. 

Fact 6, (p. 101.) ^ Where persons have been insane for 
years, nothing unusual in the brain could sometimes be de^ 
tected ; and where morbid changes have been discovered, it 
was frequently impossible to determine whether they were the 
causes or the effects of mental alienation." 

If morbid changes could not be detected in such cases, which 
recent investigations lead us to doubt, it would not follow that 
they did not exist. And even if they did not exist, the fact 
would be as adverse to the doctrine of the brain being the organ 
c( the mind at all, ae to that of its being a congeries of organs. 
Ph>fes8or Smith seems to think that disease may originate in 
the mind^ and be thence communicated to the mind's organ* 

10 
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Wfllhe be kind enough to infonn us how disease can a£Ssct ail 
immaterial princi(^e ? And if it can become diseased, will he 
tell us in what way the disorganizaticHi and death of this prin- 
ciple can be avoided ? 

We have now arrived at that portion of the ^ Select Dis- 
courses " at which their author commences, in more due forin, 
the overthrow of phrenology, by the specificalicHi of hostile in- 
stances ; his leading fact being the following : 

Fact 7, (p. 109.) ^4 have hitherto seen one individual, 
only, whose head was rather lai^er than my own, and one who 
was my equal. Yet, notwithstanding this prodigious ^ develop- 
ment,' and although my temperament is not only sanguine, but 
ardent, I have seen, with sorrow be it said, both in Europe and 
America, men less amply provided, yet greater than I ! ! " 

If the fact be as the professor states it, phrenology, we can 
assure him, is not in the least afifected because there are greater 
men than he. The power to attain greatness b the result, not 
of the mere absolute bulk of brain, but of a well-developed 
and well-balanced brain, in combination with activity of 
temperament, and favored by external circumstances.^ Abso- 
lute bulk may be occasioned by laige propensities ; and the 
individual will, in such case, be little else tha^ a powerful 
animal, a creature of passion. From the note on page 101, 
however, it appears that Professor Smith judges of the size of 
the head by the size of the hatj a most erroneous means of 
judging. "Allow me," says Mr. Combe, (Lectures on Phre- 
nology, p. Ill,) " to save you from error. Many, after hearing 
that size is the measure of power, immediately commence to 
try on the hats of their acquaintance, and are apt to conclude 
that the man with the largest bat is the most clever. Now 
here is a little mistake. The hat is the measure of the head's 
circumference, in a part of which he need not be so proud. It 
does not measure a great part of the inteUect, and none at all 
of the moral sentiments. Hatters, in seeming anticipation of 
moral improvement, have lefl, in the upper part of our hats, 
ample room for the moral sentiments to sprout and grow." 
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If Professor Smith will notice that portion of his hat whidi 
comes in contact with his head, he will find that the perceptive 
Acuities are not reached by it; and that of the size of the coi- 
onal region it affords no indication whatever.* 

The professor has so often reverted to his own head in this 
attack, as to give others, ^Iso, full liberty to revert to it. He 
evidently presents it as a &ir subject for public discussion. 
But for this, courtesy would have restrained us firom making to 
it any reference. As it is^ however, we may be allowed to 
say that we deem the cerebral organization of Professor Smith 
to be strongly corroborative of phrenology, and should like very 
much that the question be tested by a jury of his intimate ac- 
quaintances. His head is laige, not merely posteriorly, but 
anteriorly, and he is undoubtedly a gentleman (^much influence 
and force of character. But his anterior lobe is deficient^in the 
perceptive faculties, and he is, it appears to us, anything but a 
man of facts ; on the contrary, he is eminently speculative and 
hypothetical. We know that he will strongly dissent from this 
opinion, but we object to his being the judge of his own case ; 
we appeal, not to his testimony, but to that of his friends. His 
physiological lectures afibrd evidence of this. They are 

* Besides, we must really be allowed to qnestion the smcerity of the pro* 
fcwBoT in making the above concession. He is here too modest by half— for 
him. Would it not be well, Aerefore, were he to examine carefhlly his real 
connctions, in order to ascertain whether his hostility to phrenology has not 
led him to place too low an estimate on his 6wn merits 7 We are led to 
believe that such an inquiry would result in an afiirmative answer, by the fol- 
lowing passage, which occurs in his Ehilogium on the Utte Wright Poet, M. 
D., delivered at the request of the Medical Society of New-YorjL : *< By a 
train of circumstances the most singular and unexpected,** says he, <* it lias 
Men to my lot to hold up, however feebly, the only man with whom, in the 
vfhole couree of my life, I have come into any sort of collision, whose 
talents and whose station could, for a moment, induce me, at least, to con- 
sider him as a rivaV* This eulogium was, indeed, written twelve years ago ; 
but we greatly doubt whether he has, in that period, met with any person 
to whom he would concede higher merit than that which he has, in the 
above eulogium, awarded to Dr. ToeL-^Bo^ton Medical and Skurgieal 
Journal, 14ih July, 1841. 
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crowded with metaphysical opinions and philological distinc* 
tions) but are meager in practical teachings. Few new fiusts are 
embodied in them ; modem discoveries find Httle place there ; 
the manuscript, even, is time-worn^ the verj ink has become 
decomposed ; the tannic acid has entered into new combina- 
tions, and left the yellow base alone in its glory. In his heady 
the organs of Firmness, Sel^Esteem, and Combativeness, are 
very large, if our recollection is right,^ and his fiiends can 
easily correct us if it is not ; and we ask those fHends whether 
the manifestations of these faculties are not among the strong- 
est traits of his character ; whe^er he does not manifest great 
tenacity of opinion, great egotism, and a great tendency to 
oppose, both in private society, and the meetings of the college 
trustees, and lyceum direAors ; and whether he does not watch, 
with a good-natured sort of earnestness, fbr something to pounce 
upon. To be sure, he has an ample development of benevo- 
lence, wit, and the social organs, and he is, upon the whole, 
notwithstanding his self-esteem and combativeness, a pleasant 
companion and a liberal man. We say again, that wq appeal 
to his friends to say whether the foregoing account of his or- 
ganization and mental manifestations is not essentially correct* 
If it is, then does phrenology, in this, as in other instances, cor- 
roborate its doctrines by appealing, not to the testimony, in- 
deed, but to the organization of its antagonists themselves. 

After giving the above statement about himself^ Professor 
Smith comes down upon phrenology with some ^* facts" which 
he considers quite overwhelming. ^' To avoid error,'^ says he, 
** I have selected^ and shall state instances so strongly marked^ 
as to render a mistake impracticable,^* Let us examine these 
fermidable antagonists. 

Fact 8, (p. 111.) "There was at the college where I wa« 
educated, a pupil, of whose physical formation you will have 
€m accurate idea, when I state that the students of mathematics 
used to write on the walls, * What is a line ? G. M.'s body.' 
* What is a point ? G. M.'s head.' This last was so small 
and round, that hats, being imported, in those days, in what 
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vere eaUed nests — that is, one within the other— Mr. M. wtm 
in the habit of selecting the Jurst in the series, and it was a« 
perfectlj circular when laid ande a^when first put on. Now 
this gentleman labored under no deficiencj, and, with some 
eccentriciiyf was endowed with talents much above the com- 
mon order." 

Fact 9, (p. 111.) *' Again, there resided in the same neigh« 
berhood, a Mr. C, whose cranium was so diminutive and so 
globular, that it was a matter also of ridicule. A turnip was, 
in this case, taken as the symbol, where turnips are usually 
about the size of the fist. The similitude* I have been assured^ 
by a person not at aU gwen to romancing, was very striking* 
Tet Mr. C. was distinguished for his good sense, and devoid 
of peculiarities, either positive or negative." 

If the head in the former case were really about the size of a 
point, and in the latter about the size of a turnip^ wliere a tur- 
nip is about the size of a fist, we give the matter up. But, 
then. Professor Smith ako will have to abandon the proposition 
which he lays down on page 128, namely, ** that a brain 
weighing only about thirty ounces^ or less, is so incapable of 
performing its Unctions that idiocy results ;" fi>r even thirty 
ounces of brain would occupy considerable space. The doctor 
has, however, given us the clue to the size of Mr. M.'s brain, in 
saying that his hat was the smallest of **a nest" Now the 
smallest hat of a nest, was always 6{> inches, at least, in diam- 
eter, or about twenty inches in circumference ; a rather large 
hat to cover a mathematical point. And if a head of the size of 
a mathematical point req^uire a hat twenty inches in circumfer- 
ence, how large a hat it must take to cover a turnip ! We 
suppose, however, that these similitudes are merely intended 
for witticisms, and that all that is really meant is, that the 
head, in these cases, was small. Mr. M. ^was endowed with 
talents much above the common order." By talents, are here 
evidently meant intellectual powers, and the seat of the organs 
of these powers, as we have before stated, is the anterior lobe» 
ti4ich may be well developed, while the absolute Mze of the 
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head is small. Now, as we are not informed of the size of Mr* 
M.'s anterior lobe, we do not know that it was not well deveU 
oped, which is the only &ct'of any importance ; and this infor- 
mation being omitted, the case is utterly irrelevant As to 
Mr. C, we do not perceive what business he has there. His 
head was small, and he had just such a character as is accord- 
ant with a small, well-balanced brain. He was a man of good 
sense, and devoid of peculiarities, either positive or negative. 
We will let him pursue the even tenor of his way. No harm 
to phrenology will he ever be guilty of. 

Allow us, in this place, to correct the erroneous notion that 
phrenology speaks slightingly of men with brains of rather 
small or moderate size. A man with such a brain, is still a 
man, possessing all the fiiculties appertaining to our common 
humanity ; and if his brain be well proportioned, his perceptive 
fitculties somewhat predominant, his education judicious, and 
bis temperament active, he is oflei| far better fitted to perform 
the every-day duties, and to enjoy the every-day happiness of 
life, than his more amply-endowed brother. Such a man is 
quick in his perceptions, vivacious in his mov€^ments, oflen 
brilliant and spariding in the social circle, of which he is not 
unfrequenlly the lifo and the fovorite. He clogs not the wheels 
of life with too much thought, his face wears not a solemn or 
fretful expression because of suffering arising from overaction 
of the b^ain, or the conscious want of soi^ sphere in which 
his faculties may have full and energetic play. The domestic 
and social relation^, the ordinary employments and recreations 
of lifo, fill him with activity and joy. That this is not often so 
with the more amply-endowed, the annals of genius prove. 

We now come to the great foct of all : — 

Fact 10, (p. 112.) ''I have been long acquainted with a Mr* 

J., whose head is the one formerly alluded to, as surpassing my 

. own. This remarkable bulk is chiefly owing to the prodigious 

projection of the parietal eminences, the ' organ' of ' caution,' 

'doubt,' and 'wavering.' 

'* Here, then, we have a case as strongly fnarJced as a ease 
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can he ; and how tpeU phrenohgy and fact agree, you map judge. 
The intellectual ]K>wer8 of tl^is gentleman are respectable ; but 
the characterisUo trait of himself and family is coukagb." 

Professor Smith, on numerous occasions throughout the ^ Se« 
lect Discourses," greatly prides himself on his logical acumen, 
though in his arguments occur some most marked departures 
firom logical consistency, and the above objection is an instance. 
What would the reader think of our argumentation, if we 
should say that the eye cannot be the organ of sight, because 
we know a man in whom the eye is lai^e, and yet who is re- 
markable for his power of hearing ? Or if we should deny 
that the lungs aeriate the blood, for the reason that we know a 
man whose lungs are very large, and yet in whom the secre- 
tion of bile is very copious ? Or if we should deiiy that the 
stomach digests food, because Mr. Somebody has a large 
stomach, notwithstanding that the characteristic trait of him- 
self and family is muscular power ? Yet it is readily demon- 
strable that the above premise and conclusicm of Dr. Smith 
hold precisely the same logical relation to each other as char- 
acterizes the premises and conclusions in the supposed in- 
stances. 

The fundfMnental doctrine of phrenology is, that the organs 
of the Acuities are distinct, and that each may be large or 
small, independently of the rest. Now Cautiousness is an or- 
gan wholly independent of Combativeness, (or courage,) and 
Combativeness (or courage) is an organ entirely independent 
of Cautiousness. The one may be large and the other small, 
or both nmy b^ small, or both large, in the same head. In the 
case of Mr. J., the organ of Cautiousness is represented as 
large. What, then, should be the corresponding mental mani- 
festation ? Obviously this : he should be a man who in his 
general conduct looks well to consequences ; is, in general, 
circumspect, and who, when he has an important point to de- 
cide, and his course is not clear before him, is apt to be trou- 
bled with painfol hesitancy and irresolution. And what &ct 
alone wouki be adverse to phrenology ? Clearly this : if it 
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caM be shown tluit Mr. J. is incauHoas, reckless, wkfaeut fere* 
sight, or hesitanc J, or distrust But is Mr. J« such a man ? Pro* 
fessor Smith says nothing whaterer on the subject. He merely 
infi)rms us that Mr. J. is distinguished fer courage! Coul-age 
is a manifestation of the organ of Combativeness. What, then, 
in relation to this, trould be the only &ct adverse to phre- 
nology t Why, obviously^ if it could be shown that Mr. J. has 
a small organ of Combathreness. But no iufentiation what- 
ever on this point is given. We are merely told that the or- 
gan of Cautiousness is large ! Both Cautiousness and Com- 
bativeness are powers — positive emotions ; and to derive 
Cautiousness from the absence of Combativmiess, or courage 
from the« absence of Cautiousness, is to derive emotions from 
nonentities, eflfeets from the absence of causes ! 

Professor Smith uses symbds fbr the better elucidation of 
one of his objections ; we may be permitted to follow his ex- 
ample— therefore, let 

A represent the organ of Cautiousness. 

B represent the quality of Cautiousness. 

C represent the organ of Combativeness. 

D represent the quality of Combativeness. 

Then the phrenological doctrine in refereAeeto Cauticnisness 
would stand thus : the size of A, cmteris parikusy directly cor- 
responds with the manifestations of B. And in relation to 
Combativeness, it would stand thus : the size ef C, eateris 
paribus^ directly corresponds with the manifestations of D. 

Now Professor Smith tells us that A, in Ml*. J., is very large, 
but he tells us nothing of the manifestations of B. I^m this 
statement, therefore, no conclusion can be dravm. He informs 
us that D is strongly manifested in Mr. J., but he tells us 
nothing of the size of C From this statement, consequently, 
no conclusion can be drawn. 

Let Us finally, as the professor places so much stress on this 
case, state his argument syllogistically. 

His major proposition would be : If in any individual the 
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Biae 0f A and As manifestalkm of B do not coitetpond, {dur«. 
nplogy 18 fiUse. 

His minor: In Mn J. the size of A and the manifostatioa 
(not of B, mark, but) of D, do not correspond* 
' Conclusion. Tlierefore phrenology is fidse. 

A most unlooked*fer eonelosioni dince the term D h vrhcHif 
unknown to the' major proposition. 

But though the professor's argumeni is thus fitUacious, per- 
haps he deems it a matter ef/aet that courage and cautious- 
ness are incon^tible. Is this so? So fiir from it, that cau- 
tiousness is the best companion of courage. Large Combative- 
ness with small Cautiousnesst generallj degenerates into 
rashness, and love of strife. Laige Cautiousness with small 
Combativeness, generally sinks into timidity and poltroonery. 
An ample development of both b necessary to the prudent yet 
courageous man. With this combination, Mr. J. would not 
seek danger, but he would be ever ready to confront and dis- 
arm it Such combination is a characteristic trait of the Fabius 
and the Washington* 

Fact 11, (p. 112.) ''Lastly, I have known a person, the^ 
posterior part of whose head formed so stnughf a line with the 
back of his neck, as to be an olject of derision. Tet in the 
absence d Philoprogenitiveness, love oi children was a strik- 
ing feature i^ his disposition I !" 

In no case is the organ o£ the Love of Young ahseltl. It 
always occupies a considerable portion of the posterior lobe of 
the brain. Now the pr<^ssor does not tell us the size of the 
lobe in the above case. It may have been great, although the 
neck and the region of I^iloprogenitiveness formed a straight 
Une* We hate seen several such cases, which the professor 
may add, if he pleases, to his list of anti-phrenc4ogical fects. 
B^ in tiie instances to which we refer, the cerebellum was 
greatly developed posteriorly, and gave great size to the upper 
part of the neck, causing the appearance above alluded to. In 
all such cases it is obvious, at a glance, that Uiere is no defi- 
ciency of the posterior lobe. Will Professor Smith examine the 
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eerebeUam in the person alluded to t We doubt not he will 
find it large, an^ the region of the Love of Young amply de- 
veloped. 

The professor had said *' lastly" to the above ** &ct," but he 
still goes on, ad if not satisfied any more than ourselves, with 
what had preceded, makes some loose and irrelevant statement^* 
and repeats as true an error of M. Serres, concerning the ce- 
irebellum in reptiles and fishes. The reader who wishes to 
see the views of M. Serres fiilly examined, is referred to Gall 
pn the Functions of the Brain, Am. ed., vol. vi., p. 185 ; to 
Spurzheim's Anatomy of the Brain, Boston, p. 116 ; and espe- 
cially to the great work on Human and Comparative Phrenol- 
ogy, by Vimont. The author of the ** Select Discourses " con- 
cludes, at length, this part of his subject, by saying, ^ Finally, 
if the researches of M. Lafarque can be relied on, and they 
are correct as far as my information extends, the principles ci 
phrenology require courage and ferocity in the hare and the 
rabbit' ; a sanguinary disposition in the lieaver, and that the 
ferret be guiltless of blood." It is really too bad for Professor 
Smith to attempt to give the impression that he has confirmed 
these most erroneous assertions. We do not hesitate to say 
that he has made no observations whatever on the subject* 
XiOt us put one of these assertions to the test. Ferocity is a 
result of the activity of Destructiveness, and, according to Dr. 
Smith, the principles of phrenology require this disposition in 
the rabbit, which is equivalent to the ^tssertion that in it 
the organ of Destructiveness is large. Let us compare the 
skull of the rabbit in this respect, with the skull of the cat, 
the mildest of the yens, and an animal about the same size as 
the rabbit. We take from our shelves a nj>bit's skull of 
about the medium size, and thref cats' skulls which we pick 
up promiscuously. We will measure them across the region 
(^ Destructiveness. 

In the rabbit the distance is nimieen-tweniieths of an tncA. 

In the first cat the distance is one inch and tweke-twenHiikM. 
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In the second cat the distance i» one inch and fourteen^ 
twentieths. 

In the third cat the distance is one inch and thirteen^ 
twentieths. 

So much for the oi^;an of D^tnictiTeness in the rabbit ! 

Having examined the above *' hostile" instances which the 
professor tell us that he has '* selected " because they are *' so 
strongly marked as to render a mistake impracticable," which 
** alternative " shall we embrace ? Is it possible that the pro* 
fessor, on account of such facts, can expect us. to renounce 
jdireiiology ? This is evidently his expectation, and so strongs 
ly does he consider himself entrenched in his position, that he 
becomes quite severe on his *' friends," the phrenologists, as 
he patronizingly deigns to call them. We shiUl waste no 
words in retaliation. It is sufficient fer our purpose if we have 
convicted him of ignorance, misrepresentation, and false argu- 
mentation. Whether we have or have not done so, we leave 
the reader to decide. But if we have done so, Pi^fessor Smith 
cannot consider it unjust if the bitter sentence which he pass- 
es upon the phrenologists, namely, that our dialectics " are con- 
taminated with every &ult which can attach to a train of 
reasoning," recoil upoa himself 

But the professor's facts do not even yet seem quite nume- 
rous enough ; for on page 130, he tell us that the Patagonians 
have ''very large" heads, which is not true ; and that the 
Georgians and Circassians ccmfessedly enjoy the finest in the 
world. If by ''finest" the professor means the most beauti- 
ful, we' will not dispute about matters of taste ; but if he means 
that, according to phrenology, their heads stand foremost in 
organization; that in them the anterior lobe and* coronal re- 
gion are, more amply developed than in any other race, then is 
he greatly in error ; and we venture to say that for this error 
he can show no authority whatever. As to his " presumptions " 
about the Incas of Peru, we refer him and the reader to the 
*' Crania Americana " of Dr. Morton, from which the harmo- 
ny of the cerebral organization of the American aborigines. 
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whh die prmo^ilefl of f^irenologj, may be most elearlj and 
conclusively shown. And, finally, as to the ^ concace " fore- 
head of the Caribean chief aoled for his knowledge of botany, 
we may remaik, that this form could not exist without being 
accompanied by a large derelopnient of ihe lower region of 
dM forehead, the Tery idea of concarity inrolving the idea of 
peripheral projection. And as the lower part of the ferehead 
is the seat of the peroeptiTe Acuities, the very fitcuhies which 
give a talent for botany, Uiis foot, so for from being hostile, is 
directly corroborative of phrenology. 

We have now exhausted the foots of Professor Smith ; of 
dieir real value the reader is prepared to judge. In review 
ing them, we thinlc we have shown ample justification for the 
opinion before expressed, diat the professor has never serious* 
ly questioned nature as to the trudi of phrenology, but has 
hastily, and firom the beginning, concluded that it is, what he 
declares it to be, ^ d priori^ incredible," and we may now add 
that his pretended examination of foots appears to us to amount 
to a mere search for a few opposing cases, with whidi to over- 
whelm those who might be obtuse enough not to see the foroe 
of his logic. For himsell^ he needed no foots ; he was saga« 
cious enough to perceive, **d prtort," the absurdity and folse* 
hood of phrmiology. But, since the phrenologists tease people so 
much about observation, and foots, and induction, he would 
not be so ill-natored as to refuse to turn his eyes merely towards 
^ the fanoifol toy," with which they •'were so much delighted. 
When Galileo discovered the satellites of Jupiter by means of 
his new optical instrument, he invited one of his strenuous op« 
ponents to look through it and see for himself; but this his an« 
tagonist peremptorily declined. Professor Smithy to show bis 
ijberality^ consents to look throi^h the telescope, but then Ae 
ft careful to look through the wrong end; and thus, instead of 
bringing truth nearer, throws it still forther in the distance. 

Having disposed of the foots of the professor, and ascertain^ 
ed the character of his investigations, let us examine more 
particularly the grgumenti on whksh he founds bis rejection of 
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pbrenologj. In doing this, we shall, on more, than one occa. 
sion, be obliged to follow him through objections which, in 
substance, have often been urged, and as oflen refuted. We 
dislike the task, but we suppose that, until phrenological know, 
ledge is more generally difllused, these objections must be met 
in all the Protean forms which our opponents choose to gire 
thein ; for it is true that old and thrice-refuted errors may o^ 
ten, by the talismanic power of words, be resuscitated, and 
again clothed with the semblance of originality and truth. Let 
us, in the first place, then, inquire into the professor's objeo* 
tions to the doctrine of distinct organs in the brain. 

It is a general law of physiology, that erery organ of the 
animal economy performs a separate and peculiar function^ 
and that every distinct function Is performed by a distinct and 
peculiar organ. To this law, all that is certainly known of 
organisation and function conforms. Corroborative instances 
are brought forward by Professor Smith himself in relation 
to the nervous system. On page 47, he Teniaiics that ^par^ 
tiadar nerves will convey particular impressions^ only. Thus, 
sounds do not afiect the eye, nor sights the ear. Of this, every 
one is aware. But," he continues, ^the principle extends 
much farther than is generally known ; for although the optic 
and auditory nerves are of the finest texture, and obey the 
most delicate stimuli, yet have they no tactile sensibility, and 
may be cut or torn without pain, so &r as can be ascertained." 
And on page 96, he remarks that ** when a particular pur- 
pose is to be answered in the animal economy, by what every 
one admits to be an organ, W9 perceive a distinct coniruxmeef 
more or Jess obviously adapted to the end in view ; and^ as 
these ends vary^ so do the means for their aceomplishmentJ* 
This is reasonable, true, and in accordance with the teachings 
of phrenologists ; yet on it the professor founds an objection 
to the doctrine of distinct organs in the brain. The truth he 
kys down is, that so fer as we are acquainted with the animal 
economy, '* particular purposes " are answered by " particular 
contrivances;" that <*as ends vary," so do '* means vary."- 
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Now what is the inevitable presumption from these premises ? 
Clearly this — that in those cases where 8truct^re.has not or 
cannot be ascertained, the same law prevails ; that eveiy case 
of difierence of function is accompanied by a difference of or- 
ganization. This presumption can only be rebutted^by hostile 
instances ; such instances, however, do not exist. But Profes- 
sor Smith, instead of adapting his argument to this strong pre- 
•umption, maintains, in efiect, that, because we cannot point 
out in the brain precise metes and boundaries, it is nc^ a con- 
geries of organs, notwithstanding the great diversity and dis- 
similarity of its functions. That is, be maintains, impliedly, 
that though the ends vary, the means do not vary. He him- 
self speaks of some of the functions of the brain as being more 
unlike than the ^* aeriatien of the blopd and the effusion of bile." 
And yet he holds that these functions are performed by the 
$ame organ ; — a fact more improbable and anomalous, accord- 
ing to his own showing, than it would be for the liver not 
merely to secrete the bile, but to aerlate the blood ; or, fi>r the 
lungs not merely to aeriate the l]|lood, but also to secrete the bile ! 

In the same connection, he represents the phrenologist as 
maintaining that the difference of endowment in the various 
parts of the brain, is owing to ^^d^erenee ofposUioti^ merely f*^ 
in the cerebral matter. And he opposes hhn with the remark 
that it is in the highest degree incredible that ^ the same ce<* 
rebral atoms, under precisely the same arrangement," should, 
by difference of posUion^ merely^ become endowed with such 
difl^rent functions. Were such the teachings of phrenologii^ 
they would deserve rebuke. But there exists not a single sen. 
tence in any phrenological work ever publtidied, that xan ba 
80 construed as, by implication, even, to maintain such a doc- 
trine. Let Professor Smith, if possible, convict us of error. 

How came the profess<»r by the above proposition ? Does 
he mean to express it as a matter of fact that the brain is com- 
posed of " the same cerebral atoms under precisely the same 
arrangement ;" or does he mean it as a matter of inference 
flrom a fact previously stated, namely, that ^no anatomist eon 
detect a difference of structure ?" If the former be his mean- 
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fog, it is unwarranted ; if tke latter, it is illogical. To main- 
tain the former, he must be able to show that the atomic 
structure and arrangement have been ascertained, and that 
they are as he states them to be. Bot can he show this ? If 
iiis statement, that ** no anatomist can detect a difference of 
structure," does not efficiently negative the question, the pro* 
fessor certainly gives us the answer on page 204, where he 
says that *'the brain, from its if^nitdy delicate and curious 
structure^ is, to our dull perception, very nearly a terra incog* 
nita.** To maintain the latter, he must show logical consisten- 
cy between his premises and conclusion. But is he prepared 
to maintain that because we know not the atomic structure and 
arrangement of the brain, that therefore the structure and ar- 
rangement are uniform throughout 7 This would indeed be 
strange in a great logician, such as Professor Smith purports 
to be. And yet, to either the erroneous assertion or the illogi- 
cal reasoning, he is certainly bound. 

The fact is, that all this talk about atomic structure and ar- 
rangement, metes and boundaries, is irrelevant and delusive ; 
for, firstly, investigation has not yet fully revealed the atomic 
structure and arrangement of any organ of the animal economy ; 
and, secondly, the function of no part has ever been discover- 
ed by organic' structure. Anatomy has, in relation to function, 
never done more than to corroborate the results of physiologi- 
cal inquiries. So that, afler all the professor has said about 
the matter, a review of facts will bring us to the undeniable 
conclusion that, as regards those points on which he lays so 
much stress, we are, in relation to the brain, on the same foot- 
ing precisely as in relation to the other parts of the nervous 
system., Every physiologist knows that the ethmoidal nerve takes 
cognizance of odors ; the optic nerve of sights ; the portio mollis 
of sounds ; it is supposed that die glossopharyngeal is a nerve of 
sensation, and the hypoglossal a nerve of motion ; but no one 
has found out the different organic arrangement of their atoms 
—no one has ever discovered, in any structural differences what- 
ever, the slightest reason why each of these nerves is fittiMl to 
perform its peculiar fimction, or why it is unable U> perfimnr 
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tnj other function. The oljection that the phren<do^8t can-, 
not point out the precise metes and boundaries of the organ% 
is equally^ futile and frivolous. In relation to one organ, at 
least, that of Amativeness, it is not true — the metes and bound- 
aries being as distinct as those of the lungs or liver ; and the 
situation and development of the rest can be clearly pointed out.' 
It is true, however, that the- precise boundaries of the cerebral 
organs have not been discovered, nor has the precise boundary 
line between Maine and New Brunswick ; yet no one doubts that 
the State of Maine and the province of New Brunswick have 
a separate existence. But what is more to the point, we know 
the seat of the gustatory nerve, but no one can tell the bound* 
aries of its ramifications. We know the seat oi the olfactory 
nerve, but no one can trace its limits, nor can any one tell at 
what exact part of the buccal cavity the nerves of touch termi- 
nate. In the same sheath, nerves of sensation and motion are 
bound up, but they cannot be distinguished from each other 'y 
their metes and boundaries cannot be pointed out Stronger 
yet — physiologists agree that the anterior column of the spinal 
marrow is the seat of the motory tract of spinal nerves, that 
the posterior column is the seat of the sensory tract of spinal 
nerves. No one doubts that between these columns there is a 
mete or boundary; but, though earnestly sought for, no one 
has been able to detect it. All that can be said is, that the 
motoiy tract is bounded posteriorly by the sensory tract, and 
that the sensory tract is bounded anteriorly by the motory tract ; 
just as the phrenologist sajrs that the organ of Veneration is 
bounded posteriorly by that of Firmness, and that the organ of 
Firmness is bounded anteriorly by that of Veneration.* It is 

* Sir Charles Bell maintains that there are diree spinal cdamns ; the an- 
terior for yolontary motion, the middle for respiration, and the posterior for 
sensation. That the anterior portion of the S(»nal chord is for motion, 
and posterior for sensation, all admit ; the existence of a respiratory cohunn, 
Is deemed problematical If it exists, however, it bnt adds force to the ar« 
goment in the text, inasmuch as no line of separation between any two of 
these columns can be discovered. Anatomical researches throw no Hgfat 
vfaattvcr on this ^pm^tn} physiological obstnrations only oaa dcttreiUM it 
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no doubt trne, as Mr. Solly, inhis admirable work on the brain, 
remarks, that '' it is quite possible that perfect distinctness of 
parts, as regards their function, may exist without any visible 
line of separation," (p. 158.) The objection of Professor Smith 
might be urged with equal ferce against distinctness of func- 
lion in the various parts above mentioned. But to us the true 
aim of philosophy appears to be, not to accumulate but to re« 
move obstructions ; not to give up what we have because we 
possess not all, but to hold fast that which we possess, while 
we earnestly strive fer higher attainments ; not to bury our one 
talent in the earth because it is not ten talents, but sacredly 
to guard and profitably to employ it, that our stores may accu- 
mulate. 

On page 95, the professor brings forward an objection against 
the plurality of organs in the brain, founded on the complexity 
of its anatomical structure. He calls particular attention to 
the commissures which establish a communication between 
hs various parts, and adds : '' So complex an ^apparatus of 
tracts, chords and bands, afifecting so close a union, can lead 
to no other conclusion than that the sensorium is an intricate 
machine, destined to perform its Rinctions as an associated 
whole ; — not that every portion of it is on all occasions neces- 
sarily and equally employed, but anatomy certainly opposes, so 
far as it can oppose, the idea of insvlatton in the operations of 
the cerebrum" To the essential points of this extract, we 
would ask the attention of the reader. 

1. It is here expressly maintained that the brain is complex 
in its structure — that it b an intricate machine. Now we ask 
wlwther this complexity of structure is not in precise harmony 
with the complexity of function for which the phrenologist 
contends. If every part of the brain can perform every func- 
tion of the brain, difficult indeed would it be to reconcile this 
complexity and intricacy of structure with the fact, everywhere 
^Ise confirmed, that nature attains her ends by the most simple 
and direct means. 

2. This complexly, says Professor Smith, leads to the con» 
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chuion that the hraiii is destined fo perfbim it» functioiis ** as* 
an associated whole ;" not, however^ ^l/ktf ebery portion of the 
brain is^ on all oceanonsy Necessarily and equally employed.^ ^ 
f On the first of these observations we remark, that the intimate 
association of everj part of the brain with every other part, im. 
strictly accordant with the plurali^ of cerebral organs ; fi>r, 
in most mental operations, two or more of these organs have 
to work simultaneously in associated activity, which renders 
this intercommunication essentiaL In relation to the second 
of these observations, we ask, I( in any given mental act, any 
portion of the brain be not employed, b it not because the ac- 
tion of that portion would not produce the desired end ? And 
is not the rest of the brain active because, by its action, the 
desired result can be attained ? Surely an affirmative answer 
to both questions is the most rational* But still further — may 
not the part that is active be the part which, according to the 
phrenologist, constitutes the very organ or organs, the action of 
which would^ in the given case, be required? There is, at 
any rate, (and this is the only positicm we are here bound to 
establish,) nothing in the above statements of tiie professor 
un&vorable to such a pVesumption* 

All the preliminary observaticms, howeTer,^seem to have been 
made fbr the purpose of adding force to the closing pointy 
namely, ^ anatomy certainly opposes, so far as that science can 
oppose, the idea of instdation in the operations of the cerebrum^** 
It will be perceived that the professor himself is very doubtM 
to what extent, if to any, anatomy can oppose this idea, and 
that he impliedly excepts the cerebellum firom the influence of 
his observations. But what can the professor mean by ^ insu* 
lation in the operations of the cerebrum," if not the activity of 
one part while the other part is quiescent ? He has, however, 
precluded himself from urging an objection to such insulation, 
for he has just admitted that all the brain is not in action in 
every mental operation ; and especially is suclt an objection 
incompatible with a doctrine ]aid down by htm on page 130^ 
namely, that the anterior lobe 6f the brain is ^^special Seat 
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of the reasoning ^ulty. I( therefi>re, the professor means 
that one part of the brain cannot act while the other Is quies- 
cent, then does he contradict himself; and if he do not mean 
thiSt then we do not kiiow what he means, and consequently 
cannot answer. 

In confirmation of the doctrine that one part of the brain 
may be active while the rest is inactive, we adduce two facts-— 
one resting on the authority of Dr. Smith, and the other readily 
ascertainable by him. On page 82, the professor mentions a 
young man who lost a portion of the frontal bone, a distinct 
osseous edge remaining — after which, "close study would 
cause such internal soreness and external inflammation," as 
would compel him to desist. " It is quite certain," says the 
professor, " that, here, motions of some kind had occurred in the 
cephalic mass "—that is, of course, in the anterior lobe, the 
seat, according to phrenologists, of the intellectual organs ; 
and the professor, it will be observed, expressly limits the 
cause of such an occurrence to close intellectual action, the 
influence of the feelings find passions being excluded by this 
limitation. As a contrast to this, we may refer to a child of 
Mr. Mapes, a scientific gentleman, who is a member of the 
Society of Natural History, of which Professor Smith is a vice- 
president. At four years of age, she fell from a room window, 
and her skull was so much fractured that a considerable portion 
from the posterior superior region had to be removed. The 
integuments healed over, however, and she recovered. Now, 
through the integuments, it may be observed that, when those 
feelings are excited, the organs of which, according to phre- 
nologists, lie in the region of the fracture, the brain is felt 
through the integuments to be in a great commotion ; but if^ 
when thus excited, the chikl's attention be drawn to, and fixed 
upon a mathematical problem — a case in which, according to 
Dr. Smith, " every feeling dies within us " — all this commo- 
tion of the region disappears, and nothing remains but the re- 
gular arterial throb, (Combers Lectures on Phrenology^ p. 340.) 
We have heard Mr. Mapes desciibe the sensation produced by 
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these moUoDs of the braia* as like those produced hj the strug* 
gliog of a leech through the foldaofa silk handkerchief! Here, 
then, we have peculiar motions in the anterior lobe of the brain 
during intellectual action, and, so far as we can judge from 
the report of the, case, quiescence of this lobe during the acti- 
Tity of the feelings ; we have, too, motions in the region of 
certain sentiments, during the excitement of those sentiments, 
and quiescence of that region during the activity of the intellect. 
Such cases strongly corroborate the doctrine of distinct cere- 
bral organs, and conclusively demonstrate that various portions 
of the brain may be independently active* 

Another argument, founded on anatomical consideratioas, and 
urged by Professor Smith, is the following : ^' Nature adheres to 
the model which she may have adopted, with a pertinacity pro- 
portioned to the importance of the part." ^ The arrw^ement of 
the interior of the brain is, in different persons, uniform^ not- 
withstanding its superficial convoLuUans meander in a manner by 
no rneam canstanL The inference, therefore, would appear to 
be, that the former constitute the efficient^ and the latter, swpple^ 
menlai and unimportant portions of the sensorium. Yet upon 
those the phrenologist lays no stress whatever^ while these he 
designates as his organs. Has he erred, or is nature incon- 
sistent ? "—or, it may be added, is Dr. Smith in ignorance and 
error? 

Were we disposed to adopt the professor's mode of procedure, 
^we should say that, according to Sir Charles Bell, ^^ whatever 
we observe on one. side of the brain, has a corresponding part 
on the other ; and an exact reserMance and symmetry is pre- 
served in M the lateral convolutions." We might thus leave 
these two of our opponents to settle the difficulty between them. 
But we prefer the exact truth, which is, that there is not in the 
convolutions of the opposite sides an *^ exact," but a general 
resemblance and symmetry — a symmetry as great as between 
corresponding parts of other portions of the body. 

It is not true that '^ the phrenologist lays no stress whatever" 
on the internal parts of the brain. Every part ia to him the 
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object ofcarelul studj, from the medulla Mongata to the peri* 
fheral surface of the convolutions. But he endeavors to dts* 
cover the true nature of every part. He is careful not to mag- 
nify the importance of slight deviations from exact symmetry; 
and especially does he guard against speaking of different parts 
of the same, as though they constituted essentially different 
organs, or as though any part of nature's noblest work were 
unimportant. The phrenologist finds the pyramidal bodies 
commencing together at the upper part of the motory tract of 
spinal nerves, proceeding together, and increasing in size 
equally ; he finds that their fibres decussate, plunge into or 
through the annular protuberance, receive many additional 
fibres from its cineritious matter, emerge from the pons greatly 
augmented in volume, form the anterior and outer two-thirds 
of the cerebral crura, and proceed, increasing as they go, until 
they roach their deirtination in the convolutions, which convo- 
lutions, on each side, ess^tially corrospond in size, number, 
and form. In like manner he peroeives fibros arising in the 
corpora clwaria pass on, form the posterior and interior parts 
of the crura, plunge into the so-called optic thalami, and become 
groatly incroased ; unite, at the superior part of these bodies, 
into bundles, and then diverge like rays — the anterior bundles, 
however, traversing the striated bodies, and becoming still 
more enlarged ; the extromities of all these rays he finds cov. 
ered with cineritious matter, thus forming oonvolutions. In 
like manner, he traces the corpora resHformia to their ultimate 
expansion in the cerobellum. He sees, too, that when the 
pyramidal bodies uro large, the convolutions into which they 
ramify aro large ; and when small, that the corresponding con- 
volutions aro small. He perceives the same corrospondence 
between the optic thalami and the size of the convolutions 
forming their ultimate expansion, and between the atmular 
protube^rance and the cerobellum, and thus comes to the con- 
viction of an intimate connection, a mutual dependence, a con- 
tinuity of parts between the internal portions of the brain and 
the convolutions^ and he maintains, as the rational prosump- 
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tkm, ataA these internal parti are subsidtarj in tkeir charact^fv 
chiefly tending to the formation^ perfection, and association c^ 
the conrolutions, which he considers die omh^ immediate seat 
of mental action. This view is corroborated bj the researches 
of pathologists, who observe that arachnitis of the peripher3r9 
or convexity of the brain, is earij characterized bj prom^e^ 
and violent symptoms of delirium ; whereas, arachnitis of tlw 
deep*seated parts of the brain is (^ a more latent, insidious^ 
and comatose character, delinum being oflen entirely absent. 
In view of soch fitcts, the phrenologist, whikt acknowledging 
the difficulty of the inquiry, and liability to error, cannot bring his 
reason to approve, or even to tolerate the soppositioii of Pro^ 
lessor Smith, that the convolutions form merely ^^.supplemeaUd 
and unimportant^ portions of the brain. 

But let us take another view, of this position of the prc^s^ 
sor. It is a well-known fitct that the number, form and ar* 
rangement of the internal parts of the brain are alike in Toam 
and many of the lower anhuxU.* They may be learned firom 
the brain of a sheep ; while the convolutions are more compli« 
cated and voluminous in man than in any other being, and he 
has some which in no other being eiist* Now, as the pro- 
fessor maintains that the brain is the instrument of everymen- 
tal act, we would ask whether the material cause or mecfium 
of man's mental superiority must be looked for in those parts 
of the brain which in man and dmmaU agree^ or in those in 
which they differ 7 — ^in the internal parts, in which the sheep is 
man's fellow, or in the convoluted portions, in which man is so 
much the superior? Surely there can be but one answer to 
this question, and that by no means favorable to the notidnthat 
the convolutions are *^ sup[^mental and unimportant." 

That the convolutions of the brain are somewhat important, 
maybe gathered from the phenomoia of idiocy and genius. 
What may be noticed in the brains of idiots, in the meager 

* That theee internal parts in man and animals difier in size and in the 
nature of many of their constituent fibres, we, of course, fully believe. Bat 
the professor'a objections arc founded solely on considerations of form and 
9ffmm$try. 
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bntiiis of " thirty ounces or less,'* of which the professor speaks I 
Any less symmetrj in the internal parts than in the brains of 
men of genius ? Certainly not ; but shrunken, shallow, im- 
perfect or deficient convolutions. And what is obsenred in the* 
brains of men of high mental power? Read the postmortem 
examinations of the brains of such men as Byron, Scott, Cu^ 
vier, and Dupuytren* Any remarkable symmetry of the inter- 
nal parts ? No ! but we are told of ^' convolutions of .extra- 
ordinal^ size and depths" Does nature err, or Dr. Smith ? 

Intimately connected with this subject, is ah anatomical fact 
of great interest It is this : — ^Throughout nature the complex- 
ity of the brain increases with the complexity of an animal's 
mental functions ; in those animals the brains of which are 
convoluted, the .convolutions increase in size and number as 
the mental powers and capacity of the animals increase ; in 
short, to use Uie language of Dr. Roget, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, ^ There is no part of the brain found in any ani- 
mal which does not exist also in man ; whilst several of those 
which are found in man, vlto either extremely smaU^ oraUogeth^ 
er idment in the brains of lower animals ;" or, to use that of 
Dr. Conolly, in the 94th number of the Edinbuigh Review, 
as an aiiimal ascends in the scale of mentality, so does '* its 
brain improve in structure and augment in volume,, each addu 
Hon being marked by some addition or amplification of the 
powers of the animal, until in man we behold k possessing some 
parts of which animals are destitute^ and wanting none which 
they possess J** Now, we would ask, is it not iii the very high- 
est degree probable that those parts of the brain which man 
and animals possess in common, constitute the organs of those 
faculties which they also possess in common ; and that those 
parts possessed by one animal, but not by another, constitute 
the organs of those faculties which Ae one possesses and the 
other does not possess ? — and man, " possessing some parts of 
which animals are destitute, and wanting none which they 
possess," can we come to any other conclusion than that the 
additional paris in the brain of man, constitute the organs of 
those Acuities which in man are additional— -vi^ich coofo m 
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kim his proper humanity, and form the bond of allianee be« 
tween hira and his Creator ? And what parts of the brain aro 
in man additional ? Clearly some of the convoluted parts, the 
Upper portion of the forehead and certain portions of the coro- 
nal and superior lateral regions, where exist, as (^iservation 
proves, the seat of reason and of sentiment, the sanctuary of 
man's high and distinguishing mental attributes ; the Acuities 
which enable him from effects to reach back to causes, and 
from causes to reach forward to effects ; which endow him 
wiUi conscience and benevolence, with the emotions of hope 
and veneration, with the love of the beautiful, the spiritual^ aiid 
the true. The observations of the phrenologist are corrobo- 
rated by this ; whenever the convolutions of the superior put 
of the forehead are absent, or developed in a very small degree, 
the man is an unreasoning idiot ; and when the coAvolutions 
of the coronal region are very small and shallow, he is a mo- 
ral idiot ; and when both are veiy deficient, he is stripped of 
bis proper humanity, is rather brute than human ; while, if the 
rest of the brain is well developed, he energetically manifests 
the animal functions.* Such facts appeal to our understanding 
with irresistible force in favor /of a plurality of organs in the 
brain ; and they must, at any rate, demonstrate to every man, that 
the convolutions of the brain are not merely ^* supplemental 
and unimportant portions of the sensorium." On this subject 
the superior correctness of the phrenologist is supported by 
many anti-phrenological writers — Magendie, Tiedemann, Sir 
Charles Bell, and others. This last author says : '* When we 
compare the structure of the brain in different animals, we find 
that in certain lower classes there are no convolutions ; the 
surfiice of the cineritious matter is uniform. As we ascend in 
the scale of beings, we find the extent of the cineritious mat- 
ter increased. To admit4|f this it is convoluted, and the depth 

• " The organic character of idiocy nray be of two kinds ; the result of 
original inalformation, or dependent on morbid action. Of the first de. 
•eription is the smallness of the brain, the deficiency of it$ anterior and su- 
ptrhr eon9olution$, which give the idiot's head the aspect of the inferior 
animtis."-.^ JroZ on Idiocy, ^. The Lantti, February 16tb, 1633^ p. 65a 
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of the sulci is the consequence ci the extension of the great 
cineritious mass ; and in man, above all other animals, are the 
convolutions numerous, and sulci deep, and consequently the 
'. cineritious mass, and its extension of surface, &r beyond all other 
creatureSi^" (Anatomy, vol. ii^ p. 385, Eng.ed.) Here, then, we 
have another disagreement among our opponents themselves. 

On page 119, Professor S^ith attempts to show that even if the 
cerebral organs ex bt, they cannot be ascertained during life — Ist, 
on account of the irregularities of the skull ; 2d, on account of the 
frontal sinus. The first of these objections we have already suf- 
ficiently answered, and we shall not again dwell upon it. The 
professor himself, we think, places no reliance on it ; for various 
parts of his work show that he, in all cases, judges of the form 
and size of the brain from the form and size of the skull or 
head, the form and size of his own brain not excepted. Ma- 
gendie shall in this case answer his anti-phrenological coad- 
jutor. "The only way," says he, " of estimating the volume 
of the brain in a living person, is, to measure the dimensions of 
the skull." (Compendium of Physiology, pi 104.)* 

* Still more, explicit is the writer of the. article oa phrenology in the 
«» Penny Cyclopedia ;" who, though an opponent, acknowledges that " many 
of the objections commonly made against phrenology, are midoubtedly of 
little weight Such, for example, are the statements that, in consequence of 
the irregulariticB of thickness in the coverings of the brain, it is impossible 
to determine its form by examination of the exterior. This objection only 
^ows that there are sources of fallacy io the practice of craniology, a fact 
which no phrenologist denies. But, on the greater part of the head, the 
difference of thickness of the coverings of the brain, are not such as would 
lead into error ; the majority of them are nearly constant in their amount, 
and are easily recognized by any one acquainted with the anatomy of the 
riLull, and the rest are not sufficient to give that degree of elevation or de- 
pression to any part of the exterior of the head, which would be regarded 
as indicative of excessive or deficient de^^pment of any organ. No one 
accustomed to post-mOrtem examination can hesitate to admit that the form 
of the greater part of the exterior of the head, correspcMids as nearly with 
that of the surface of the brain, as is necessary for craniological purposes." 
If this writer 4>e correct, then is Dr. Smith convicted of ignorance of the 
anatomy of theskuU, and of beingnnaceustomed toposf-msrf emexaroinationst 
while, on the other hand, the correctness of the phrenologists is established.. 

12 
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But^ M to the firoBtal sinus. This is 9. regtdaf ftitielo otti* 
most eveiy anti-phreBologist's stock in trade. It is repeated 
by pro&ssor and student, by the ponderous reiHww and the 
ephemeral paragraph* Eren the most unlearned haye caught 
the termi and ** sinus, sinus, sinus," is finerer ringing in one's 
ears. If the anti-phrenologist knows no other, he knows this 
objection, in name, at least. It is to him, what ^ oh la ! " was 
to Dicky Suett ; and we may say pf him as Elia says of Dicky, 
'^ he droUs upon the stock of these two syllaUes, richer than any 
cuckoo." The reader would hardly suppose, from the knpor- 
tant air with which this objection is paraded, that Gall was the 
first writer to pinnt out, and that to tl^e fullest extent, the difficulty 
it presents. Yet such is the fact ; and we ask whether Profes- 
sor Smith was not bound to give the phrenokgists cr^it for 
this, instead of bringing forward the objection in such manner 
as to convey the impression that it is a matter of which they 
are ignonmt, or which they are desirous to conceaL We ac» 
knowledge that the frontal sinus does [^resent a real, though 
very small, obstacle ; but let us present the matter in its true 
light, stating briefly for that purpose the argument of Mr. 
Combe. 

1st. Until about the age of fourteen^ the frontal sinus either 
does not exist, or does not extend as high as the base of the 
brain. Up to this time, then, the form of the skull in this re* 
gion is a correct indication of the size of this part of the bfain ; 
and the perceptive organs which He here being very active at 
an early period, there is ample opportunity before this age to 
observe the development of the organs in this region, and the 
manifestation of the corresponding Acuities. 

2nd. The frontal sinus interferes with^re, only, of the at* 
gans, leaving thirty, at least, uninfluenced ; for it would be 
quite as logical to speak of a snow-storm in Norway obstruct- 
ing the high-road from Edinburgh to London, as of a small 
sinus at the top of the nose concealing the development of Be- 
nevolence, Firmness, or Veneration, at the top of the head. 

8d. After the age of fourteen, the frontal sinus is fer 1 
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' ]pe*rft ttitker an absenoe of the difdod of tbetskuH, than an ac# 
tual separation of the -two tables ; and, in afler*ljfe, its size iS| 
as Professor Smith acknowledges, ^' ordinarily " indicated bj 
external appearances. 

^. When there is a deficient development of the region 
in question, the subjacent organs will be stated by the phre- 
nologist as small, and the manifestati<m of the corresponding 
faculties as feeble. Now, suppose, in such a case, the sinus to 
be of greater than average size, what will be the result 1 Why, 
the organs will be smaller, and the fitculties feebler, than the 
phrenologist had anticipated. The error, tberefere, will be aU 
on bis side, imd consequently but one class of cases remain, 
concerning which there is any difficulty ; namely, those in which 
the region in question is largely developed, but the develop- 
ment ik owing to an extraordinary size of the sinos, and not to 
a large development 0{ the brain. But as the sinus is very 
seldom of great size, exce{>t in cases o£ disease* and old age, 
which the phrenologist cbes not take into account in ascertain- 
ing or denMmstratiag the cerebral iunttions, this source of er- 
ror is confined wiUiin very narrow limits«f 

Upon the remainder of the professor's objections on this point, 
we shall not dwell, but merely observe that phrem>logists do 
not maintain that the organs of the perceptive ^ulties shrink, 
*^ as we advance from adolescence to mature manhood. " What 
they do say, is, that these organs very commonly shrink in old 
age, and that this shrinking is accompanied by a dinnnution of 
perceptive power. As to the formula of the professor, on page 
123, we will let it pass. It would be a pity to disturb so inter- 

• The shrinking of the brain in diBease of that organ, is dweh upon by 
others than phrenologists. Esqaerol mentions an insane female, whose fcm- 
bead, on her adtnission into the hospital, was so large that he had a drawing 
made of it, but afterwards it became small and narrow. 

t This is acknowledged by our opponent, in the Penny Cyclopedia, be- 
fore quoted. Speaking of the frontal sinus, the superdliary ridge, and the 
• orbit, he says :— " From these several circumstances, however, the uimo»t 
dfejjection that can be raised is, that there mtist, in general, be 9ome difficulty 
in determining the size of these few parts of the brain.** 
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eating a specimen of the plausible absurd. Its garb of pro* 
fundity may, in manj cases, enable it to glide past the wkler- 
standing of the reader ' unquestioned ; but when the under* 
standing does for a moment dwell upon it, surprise will arise 
that so superficial a thin^ should have had a moment's power 
to deceive. 

We have alluded to Professor Smith's views as to the seat 
of the reasoning fitculties. We would in this pidce ask for 
them more particular attention. On page 130, he says, '* there 
is, in my opinion, sufficient evidence to induce the belief that 
the more forward parts of the brain, in anatomy the anterior 
lobes of the cer&Mrum^ are principally employed in carrying on 
those operations of the mind, which require the exercise of ^ 
our reasoning powers,^* We remark, first, that the anterior 
lobe is not the seat of what the professor has before chosen to 
consider the ^'efficient parts" of the brain, but is composed 
almost entirely of the so-called ^ supplemental and unimportant 
parts of the sensorium," which are here acknowledged, how- 
ever, to subserve the important office of *' carrying on those 
opera,tions of the mind, which require the exercise of our rea- 
soning powers ;" the distinguishing attributed of the human in- 
tellect* We have, too, an implied acknowledgment, not only 
that a particular portion of the brain may have an especial 
function, but that the seat of that function may be discovered 
during life ; and further, that the phrenologist is right in his be- 
lief as to the p9,rticular seat of the reasoning feculties — the 
only difiference between him and the professor being that the 
latter speaks of the anterior bbe generally, and the fermer of 
a particular portion of it, to wit, the anterior superior part In 
the succeeding paragraph, the professor expresses an opinion in 
still more exact accordance with phrendogioal views. *' I hokl 
it to be eertotn," says he, ^that, comparing races of men and 
classes of animals, the intelligence will be in proportion to the 
projection of the frontal lobe." This is almost equivalent to 
the phtenological proposition, that the anterior lobe of the 
brain -is the especial seat of the intellect We ask, therefore. 
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whether the professor dees not in this place Tirtuallj abandon 
his objections, and especiallj his opposition to the doctrine that 
particular parts of the brain have particular fiuictions ? It 
reallj appears to us that i^er disputing the ground with the 
phrenologist, inch by inch, ingeniously, urgently, tenaciously, 
and in tones of triumph, he comes forward at the close, and 
voluntarily relinquishes the field, acknowledging that he cannot 
deny but that the phrenological doctrine is true. That such 
relinquishment is intended, we do not maintain ; that in judg- 
ment of reason it is given, we seriously affirm. 

That the brain is a congeries of organs, physiological ob- 
servation, anatomical structure, general analogy, pathological 
&cts, and sound reason, unite to prove. Without it, the phy- 
siology of the brain is involved in chimerian darkness — ^the 
manifestations of mind are inexplicable. Commencing with 
the position that the brain is engaged in every mental act, 
how, by its imity of function, is it possiUe to explain the di- 
versity of talents and dispositions ; the successive develop, 
ment of the mental fitculties ; the phenomena jof partial sleep, 
dreaming, and somnambulism ; of monomania or partial insan- 
ity ; of partial idiocy, partial genius, and other analogous phe- 
nomena? So &r is this unity of function from explaining 
these phenomena, that against it every one of them rises in 
irreconcilable, contradiction and hostility ; but, with the doc- 
trine that each faculty of the mind b manifested by a particular 
organ, all these phenomena clearly and beautifiilly harmonize. 

In our efforts to rid this most important proposition of the 
doubts and difficulties in which Professor Smith has involved 
it, we trust we have shown that to it facts are not hostile, but 
favorable ; that physiological phenomena are irreconcilable with 
any other doctrine ; that, with it, correct anatomy is in perfect 
harmony. We trust we have shown, too, that the professor^s 
objections are unsound and ill-taken, and that his arguments 
are erroneous in their logical sequences. Let us, in conclu- 
sion, however, be permitted to remind the reader never to lose 
•^[ht of the important fact that phrenology is an experimental 
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veieBcey and that, for fall and entire satis&ction of its troth, hd 
mint resort to the observation of nature, our great teacher and 
advocate* 

Professor Smith strenuously objects, also^ to the phrenologi. 
cal proposition, that '^Size, other things being equal, is the 
measure of power." To us, nothbg seems more conclusive 
of the prejudiced or unreasoning spirit of our opponents than 
their denial and denunciation of this prindple-^a principle 
comprehensive as the creation itself and which reallj seems 
self-evidentlj true. If one cubic foot of matter possesses a 
certain amount of attractive force, have not two cubic feet of 
like matter twice that attractive force ? If a square inch of 
pulmonary sur&ce has a certain amount of aoriating power, 
have not two square inches, similar in every respect, twice 
that aenating power ? If one muscular fibre possesses a cer- 
tain amount of strength, do not tlvo such fibres possess twice 
that strength ? Must hot two equal nervous fibres have double 
the power of one of those fibres? and two equal square inches 
of tactile, auditory, gustatory, optical, or ol&ctory surface, have 
twice the respective, specific power of one ? And is not this 
law of size equally applicable to the brain and its several parts? 
The affirmative of these questions possesses mathematical cer- 
tainty. 

When we commenced the perusal of the "Select Discourses,** 
we did not anticipate opposition from Dr. Smith on this point ; 
for, on page 7, he lays it down as ^'a wdhestcMiihed principle^ 
that the efiect which any organ produces in the body, is in the 
'compound ratio of its relative hdk^ and the quantity of aeriated 
blood which it may receive." On page 48, he states still more 
explicitly that " the fimction of a part, whatever that function 
map &e, is always performed with a vigor proportioned to its 
Indk^ and the greater or less supply of aeriated blood which 
it may receive, unless the afiiux of that fluid be so redundant 
as to prove sufibcating, or so long^continued as to become 
exhausting." Here size is stated as the absolute and exact 
msature of power, exeept so fiir as its influence is modified by 
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the supply and quality of the blood. But truth requires thai 
the propositioii be not so broadly stated ; for, though the supply 
and quality of the blood are very effective modifying conditions^ 
they are by no means the only ones. In the muscles, for 
instance, the influence of size is modified by the greater, or lest 
delicacy and compactness of the fibres, the greater or less 
amount of training, the greater or less supply (^motcny nerves, 
and the greater or less cerebral energy, as well as by the sup* 
ply and quality o[ the blood. And it is absolutely necessary 
to correctness, in treating of any part of the system, that all the 
modifying influences should be estimated as accurately as pos* 
sible. The only true mode o£ stating the proposition is, there* 
fore, the phrenological mode^-^* size, other Uiings being equal, 
is the measure of power." 

But we must now change our course, in accordance with 
pur Petruchio's varying mood. We*have seen that, above, he 
has been too latitudinarian in his views. It was, however, 
when not under the disturbing and darkening influence of anti* 
phrenc^ogical excitement. No sooner does he come within 
the verge of that influence, than principles have to change, and 
natiu« to reverse her laws, rather than the phrenologist be al- 
lowed a foot of neutral ground on which he may rest in peace. 
The professor attacks the very principle which he had io 
broadly and expliciUy stated, as though it were fearful heresy, 
and soon arrives, to his own entire satisfaction^ at the condu* 
sion that it is &lse and groundless ! Afker which, however, 
as if suddenly relenting, he says that he will, as a matter of 
*^ generosity," ** concede something to the size <^the head, and 
the varying conditions of the circulation." We, in return, 
would propose that nature unite with the phrenologist in return- 
ing thanks to the professor for this liberal concession. 

On page 129, after stating that '^a brain weighing thirty 
ounces, or less, is so incapable of performing its functions that 
idiocy results," he acknowledges Uiat he is *^ inclined to be- 
lieve that, if you take one thousand persons with heads tmuiu* 
aUp hurge, and one thousand with heads unusuaUy small, that 
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the former wiU, coUcctively, surpass the latter;" and that, 
** since the brain forms the material instrument of thought, it 
maj well happen that quantity is, to a certain extent, indispen- 
sable to its efficiency !" As if fearful, however, that this doubt 
raay be construed too liberally, he afterwards very gravely affirms 
that, ^^ between individual and individual, mere hdk of head is 
an element of fio appreciate importance," (p. 130.) But, as if 
he had not already sufficiently puzzled the reader about his 
meaning, h6 follows up this by stating his opinion that, ^^com- 
paring races of men and classes of animals, the intelligence 
will be in proportion to the prafectum of the froiital lobes;" 
and by eulogizing the accuracy of phrenologists, in doing 
what they do not do'-^teking the distance directly from the 
auditory passage to the most projecting part of the forehead, 
as the measure of intelligence. May we not ask the professor 
on what *^ prqjectum^' and ** distarice*^ depend, if not upon 
size ? the very element which he has been treating so cava- 
lierly ! The phrenologists must indeed be sbrry dialecticians, 
if Professor Smith is entitled to school them about logic and 
consistency I 

The fact is, that the doctrine of size, as stated by the phre- 
nologist, is fully and completely recognized by all physiologists 
when treating of every part of the animal economy, except the 
biaii\; and by many of them, as Cuvier and Tiedemann, when 
treating of this organ also. Let us show their usual language 
by a few extracts from Dr. Roget, an anti-phrenologist of emi- 
nence — ^first observing, however, that this writer, in his arti- 
cle on " Cranioscopy," published in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, opposes the doctrine of size by the following argument : 
*^ To the perfection of a refined and delicate instrument, such 
as must be that which is subservient to the operations of the 
intellect, innumerable conditions must concur, among which that 
of size, it is reasonable to suppose, is the least important 
Delicacy of texture, fineness of organization, and harmony of 
adjustment between the several parts of its complete structure, 
must contribute infinitely more towards rendering it eapMe of 
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performing its office, than superior nwgnitude." This is m 
specimen of the truly fallacious mode of reasoning resorted to 
in what has been called *^ the most formidable attack phrenol- 
ogy ever had to sustain." The phrendogist, in comparing 
two instrumentSy of like strudure c^td function^ says that the 
largest, other things being equal, will be the most powerful* 
This is a ^' phantom," says Dr. Roget. Size is not the measure 
of power in the brain, because its appropriaitM89 of structure, 
its peffection as an instrument, its capahilUy of acting as the 
mind's organ, depends more upon other things than size ! And 
thus one truth is gravely opposed by the assertion cX another 
equally plain and perfectly harmonious truth. We have the 
form, but not the substance of an argument — a collocation of 
words by which sound is enabled to play a trick upon the 
understanding. 

Let us now turn to Dr. Roget's article on ^ Physiology," 
also published in the Encyclopedia Britannica, and mark the 
living energy, the pervading influence, of this much-abused 
principle :— 

§ 926. " Every part of the organ of smell is developed m 
quadrupeds m a degree corresponding to the greater extent and 
acuteness in which they enjoy this sense compared with man." 

§ 938. ^^ The eye of the bat is remaricably smaXl^ but the 
imperfections which probably exist in the sense of sight, are 
amply compensated by the singular acuteness of that of hear- 
ing, the organ of which is exce§dingly developed.*\ 

§ 940. '^ The ethmdd b<me is of very complicated formation 
ia the male, especially in the numerous convolutions of its tur* 
binatod process, by whidi a very large surface is given to the 
Schneiderian membrane, which lines every portion. This 
structure indicates the possession of a very acute sense of smell. 
The remarkable development oi the internal parts of the ears, 
is also conclusive evidence of the delicacy of the sense of hear* 
ing in this animal, although it has no external ear whatever.'' 

§ 948. *^ In the genus/eZif, the long bristly hairs which con- 
stitute the whiskers, receive very considerable nervous JUamentSf 
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and appear tubsenrient to the sense of touch in a very remark' 
able degree.** 

§ 098. ^ In the whale, the dfactory organs are not adapted 
to the potseMion of any acuU sense of smelly being furnish- 
ed neither with turbinated bones, nor with any considerable 
nerves" 

§ 1,015. ^The eyes of birds are very large in proportion to 
the size ef the head, and appear to be adapted to Si great range 
of vision.** 

Dr. Roget, in the Bridgewater Treatise, of which he is the 
author, says : ^ In proportion as the intelleetual faculties of an- 
inials are multiplied, and embrace a wider sphere, additional 
magnitude and complication ei structure are given to the ner- 
Tous substance, which is Uie organ of those fiteulties. The 
greater the power of combining ideas, and of retaining them 
in the memory, the greater do we find the devdopment of the 
cerebral hemispheres." 

Here we see the principle which Dr. Roget styles a ** phan* 
torn," completely imbuing, as it were, his physiological remarks. 
Its truth b indeed so plainly written on every page of nature, 
that LASGB and powbrfui. are treated almost as synonymous 
terms. We might note down vdomes of such &cts as the 
foregoing, confirmatory of this principle, but these must suffice. 
Let us turn again, for an instant, to Dr. Roget's ** Oranioscopy." 
There we shall find, in opposition to &cts by him so explicitly 
stated, that t^e quotes approvin(^y Professor Hufeland's asser- 
tion, that small eyes see with more strength than large ones,* 
and then asks, '' why may not ihis^ cdso the ease with the or- 
^ gans of the hrain ?** Aye,' why not? What reason can be 
given why a brain may not be increased in power by a <fimi- 
Bution of its size t Why may not size, ceteris parikus^ be the 
measure of feebleness instead of might ? This very interest- 
ing anti-phrenological problem we leave, as an exercise of the 

* In the application which he makes of this quotation, Dr. Roget aeems 
to have forgotten that it is not the mechanical frame-work of the eye, twU 
file retina, which constitutes the true external organ of vision. 
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reader's ingenuity. After solving it, he will be prepared to trj 
his skill on another problem equally difficult; namely, why may 
not a half be greater than the whole 1 

To prove that size b the measure of power in the brain, we 
will proceed to the consideration of a few well ascertained 
facts. 

That man is superior to woman in general mental power, is 
almost universally acknowledged, we believe, by the gentler 
sex, even. In accordance with this, is the superior size and 
weight of the brain in man. In the appendix to Dr. Monro's 
work on the brain, Sir William Hamiltcn states the average 
weight of the adult male Scotch brain to exceed, by four ounces, 
that of the adult female Scotch brain. Professor Tiedemann 
states that ^^ the female brain weighs, cm an average, fit>m/otir to 
eight ounces less than that of the male, and that this difference 
is already perceptible in a new'bom chUd.*^ 

The varying size of the brain at difibrent ages, is an«^her 
strong corroboration of the principle for which we contend. 
Mental power is least in infancy ; it strengthens in chiklhood 
and youth ; attains its acme in the vigor of manhood, and de- 
clines in old age. The size of the^brain follows precisely the 
same course.. It is least in infancy, increases through child- 
hood and youth, attains its full size in the maturity of manhood, 
and diminishes in the decline of life. We have before given the 
results of the researches of Simms, Cruveilheir, Hamilton, and 
Tiedemann, on this subject ; we may here more appropriately 
add the following remark of Tiecbmann : '< I have generally 
found the cavity oi the skuU smaUer in old men than in middle* 
aged persons. It appears to me, therefore, probable, that the 
brain really decreases in old age, only more remarkably in 
Bome persons than in others ;" and ^^according to the research- 
es of Desmoulins," says Dr. Stokes^ (Lectures on the Theory 
and Practice of Physic, edited by Dr. Bell, pu 256,) ^* it appears 
that in persons who have passed the age of seventy, the spe- 
cific gravity of the brain becomes from one-twentieth to one-fif- 
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feenth lest than that of the adult It has also been proved 
that this atrophy of the brain is connected with old age, and 
not, as it might be thought, with general emaciation of the 
body ; for in chronic emaciation from disease in adults, the 
brain is the last part which Is found to atrophy." 

The difl^rence between the brain of the idiot and that of the 
man of great general mental power, strongly corroborates our 
proposition. Dr. Voisin states that in the lowest class of idiots 
under his care at the Hospital of Incurables, the horizontal cir- 
cumference varied from eleven to thirteen inches, and the dis« 
tance from the top of the nose to the occipital spine, over the 
top of the head, was but eight or nine inches. Professor 
Tiedemann says, that in cases of congenital idiotismus, the 
brain rarely exceeds in weight that of a new-born child. On 
the contraiy, he remarics, that " the brain of men who have 
distinguished themselves by their great talents, is often very 
huge. The brain of the celebrated Cuvier, weighed 4 lbs. 
11 ozs. 4 dl*. 30 grs. troy, and that of the celebrated surgeon 
Dupuytren, weighed 4 lbs. 10 ozs. troy." He subsequently 
remarks that the observations of Gall, Spurzheim, Haslan^ 
Esquirol, and others, on this subject, are confirmed by his own 
researches. ^ As a general rule," says Andral, ** when th6 
circumference of the head is only between twelve and fifleen 
inches, the mental condition can be little above idiocy. Eigh- 
teen inches may be regarded as the circumference necessary 
for intelligence. At twenty, the mental feculties are still more 
developed, and from twenty to twenty4wo inches, they attain 
their maximum of power.'' {Andral an Idioeyf ^c. The Lan» 
eet, Feb. 16, 1888, p. 658.) 

But let us look at^cts as we see them presented in the or- 
ganization of the various races of mankind. And here, in ad- 
dition to all that the phrendogists have accomplished, we have 
the results, especially, of Dr. Morton's labors, as presented in 
his truly valuable work, the Crania Americana, almost every 
page of which is confirmatory of phrenological doctrines. 
From this work we copy the following most interesting table. 
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e<mtaSiiiiig the results of Ins meaanrements of Ae enpaeitj of 
near two hundred and fifty skulls :-^ 



Baces. 


No.of8kiiIlf. 


in cubic inchei. 


Lusestin 
the series. 


SmiUertin 
theieriei. 


1. Caucasian, 

2. Mongolian, 

3. Malay, 

4. American, 
6. Ethiopian, 


52 
10 
18 
147 
29 


87 
83 
81 
80 

78 


109 
93 
89 

100 
94 


75 
69 
64 
60 
65 



He who is acquainted with the history of mankind, and the ' 
character and comparatiTe influence of its various races, will 
at once appreciate the bearing and force of the above results. 
At tlie head of the list we see the Caucasian race, the master 
race of the w6rld, the arbiter of its feebler brethren. At the 
foot of the list we find the poor Ethiopian, the "servant of 
servants." . Dr. Morton remarks that, with a single exception, 
the Caucasian skulls were taken from the lowest and least edu- 
cated class of society, and included three Hindoo skulls. Now, 
as the lowest class of society have generally smaller heads 
than the educated and influential, and as the Hindoo skulls 
were of seventy-five inches only in capacity, the above aver- 
age is too low for the European head, and ought to be stated 
at not less than ninety cubic inches. We find the European 
brain, tiien, to be on an average iujelve cubic inches larger, and 
Ae largest of the European brains, to be thirty-one cubic inches 
larger than the average Ethiopian brain. If we had time to 
enter into details, it would be easy to show the light which the 
principle for which we are contending throws on the path of the 
historian. The conquest of Peru by Pizarro, with his one hun- 
dred and sixty-four soldiers, loses much of its marvellousness to 
die enlightened physiologist, when he learns that these same 
Peruvians, with brains of the average size of seventy-three 
cubic inches, had to coi^end with Europeans, whose brains 
were seventeen cubic inches greater. Their immense supe- 
riority of mental resources, intellectual grasp, and nervous en- 
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6ig7, oonferred on the Einopeuis a power beibre width the 
Perurians became as sheep when the wolves have entered the 
SML Numbers could not avail them. But we need not go to 
past centuries for confirmatums <^ our principle. We see at 
the present daj a small nation, the law-giver of a seventh part 
<^ all the inhabitants of the earth. ^She girds the g?obe,'' 
sajsthe Abb6 de Pradt, <* with a chain of posts, disposed with art, 
around its circumference ; thus placing every avenue under her 
control, and, as k were, under her key. From Heligoland to 
Madras, and from the Granges to Hudson's Bay ; at Jersey, at 
Gibraltar, at C<»fu, at Malta, at the Cape of Good Hope, at St. 
Helena, at the Isle c£ France, Ceylon, Antigua, Trinidad, Ja- 
maica, Hali&x — everywhere, she is seated upon rocks, or 
placed upon inaccessible islands ; everywhere in safety herself 
everywhere menacing others." ' 

Whence comes the activity, the energy, the mightiness, die 
overshadowing influences of America's fether-land ? Let Pro* 
fessor Caldwell answer hr the phrenologist *' Great Bri- 
tain," says he, **is peopled chiefly by Anglo-Saxons, the most 
highly-endowed variety <^ the Caucasian race. Their brains 
are superior in size and more perfect in figure, than the brains 
of any other variety ; and from temperament and exercise, ihej 
are, in function, the most power/id a( leai^ if not the most ac- 
tive. And hence the surpassing strength and grandeur at 
home, and the influence and sway over the other nations of 
the earth, of those who possess them. The vast and astonish- 
ing productions of art in Great Britain, her boundless resources 
of comfert and enjoyment in peace, and her unparalleled means 
of defence and annoyance in war, are as literally the growth 
of the brains of her inhabitants, as her oaks, and elms, and 
ash-trees are of her soil." Let us look to Asia ; there we 
see. that England has subdued a hundred and twenty millions 
of people, and that forty thousand of her sons retain them in 
subjectimi ; one man in charge of three tiiousand I What shall 
explain this ? The Hindoos were a civilized people, having a 
knowledge of letters and arts before Casar set Ibot upon Bri- 
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tain^ or even the foundatioiis of Rome were laid. How, then* 
shall this problem be solyed 1 What great &ct shall iumirii 
us the kej? We answer, Uie solution will be found in the ce- 
rebral superiority of the Anglo^^axon, and in the siq>erior phj- 
sical activity, energy and prowess which accompanies such su- 
periority. The Englishman has not only a better-balanced bndn 
than the Hindoo, but a brain exceeding that of the Hindoo, m 
average absolute bulk, more than^/S^!eeii cubic inches. 

Correspondence of cerebral development and mental power, 
is fi>und everywhere on a broad scale, among the naticms c£ 
the earth. Let these same Englishmen come into collision 
with people whose brains are about the same size as their 
own, and what is the result ? They have to provide man fot 
man, to put forth all their energies, employ all their resources, 
and 4ceep tiieir sagacity on the stretch. If they gain a victoiy, 
it is accompanied by Josses over which the victors themselves 
might well weep. Advantages are not often permanently re- 
tained ; a triumphant advance is oflen but the precursoi; of a 
mortifying retreat ; and when they have spent their energies 
in vain attempts at subjugation, they pantingly agree to a ces- 
sation of hostilities, that they may take breath and recruit their 
exhausted strength and resources. 

How &re th» subtle objectbns of Professor Smith against 
the phrenological doctrine c^size, when the light of these great 
truths is concentrated up<m them ? They seem to us to hurry 
away like thin mists from the sun's gaze. 

*^ The function of a part, whatsoever that function may be, 
is always performed wiUi vigor propartioned to iU hdkj ahd the 
greater or less supply of aeriated blood ;" ** we will concede 
something to die size of the head ;" ** between individual and 
individual, mere bulk of head is an element <^ no a^ppredoMe 
importance ;" ** intelligence will be in proportion to die projec* 
Hon of the frontal lobe," Ib the strangely contradictoiy language 
<^ FroSMeot Smith. '* Size, other tilings being equal, b the 
pleasure of power," is the uniform language of the phr^nolo- 
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giit. Between the phreiiokgist and the profeBsor, let the reader 
judge. 

At the clete of thif ai^gument in relatum to size, let m cau* 
tion the inquirer against an error of CuTier, Tiedemann, and 
ethers ; namely, that of taking general size of brain as the 
measure of mteUetiuai power. Intellectual power depends on 
the development of the fiontal lobe alone, And this may be 
small or large in relation to the other regions of the brain. The 
^ Hindoos, with their rery small brains, have a comparatively full 
development of the anterior region, and they manifest much 
intellectual ingenuity with little force of character. Most df 
the North American Indians, on the c<mtrary, with their com* 
paratively large brains, have an overwhelming development of 
the basilar and posterior regions ; and, with iittle intellectual, 
and feeble moral power, they have immense fesce of the pro- 
penjiities. They are almost incapable of appreciating the arts, 
the intellectuid and moral deH^^ of civilized . man, but they 
are haughty, unyielding, fierce, indomitable, and blood-thirsty ; 
they nu^ be overpowered, but not subdued ; exterminated, but 
not enslaved. We can merely verge on this interesting sub- 
ject as an enfeiceBient of the caution above given. 

Professor Smith opposes phrenology on the ground, also, that 
if the influence of temperaments be admitted, the cerebral or- 
gans are unnecessary. ^' A reference to temperaments would 
seem fetal," says he ; *' since, if it be conceded that our mental 
qualities depend upon causes unconnected with the organs, and 
paramount to their influence, why introduce superfluous ma- 
diinery? Why not dispense Wh the organs altogether?" 
What is temperament, that such langua^ as this should be 
used omceming it ? So fer as phrenology is concerned, it 
signifies those conditions of the animal economy which modify 
the influence of size on the vigor, vivacity, and energy of the 
cerebral organs. To pretend, therefere, that the organs are 
superfluous because we have the temperaments, is a i^eer ab- 
surdity. As well might k he pretended that steam-engines wco 
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tiqperfluous, because we know the Tarious qualities on which 
their strength and efficiency depend, and the vaiying power <^ 
steam under various degrees of pressure. To be sure, the ab- 
surdity is not Dr. Smith's ^ ifU he conceded that our mental 
qualities depend upon causes unconnected with the organs." 
But this, so fiir from being conceded, is explicitly and uncon- 
ditionally denied. We contend that no influence can reach 
the mind except through the cerebral organs ; that no mental 
quality is in the Very slightest degree afi^cted by ftny cause which 
does not a£fect one or more of these <Hrgans, pari pa^su. Leare 
out of view the doctrine of the brain's complejuty, and all this 
is folly admitted by the professor himselfl ^I believe the 
brain," says he, ^ to be connect^ with the mind so fiir, like 
cog-work in mechanics, that movements originating as they may 
in the one, are necessarily opmnumicated to the other." (p. 81.) 

But Professor Smith further contends that the phrenological 
view of the brain's organization entirely ei^cludes tempera- 
ments from consideration. Hi» argument is, that the modify- 
ing power of the blood over size, constitutes temperament, and 
that the phrenologist is precluded from cpn8id0ring this modi- 
fying power, *' because," says he, **in tbtU case, phrenology 
and fiu^ would be brought into collision ; fer, according to that 
interpretation of the word, where ' Cautiousness ' is large and 
predominant, a man should become less timid artiie play of his 
lungs is impede^, or as the quantity of vkal fluid passing to his 
head diminishes ; while, on the contrary, bis cowardice should 
augment if more impetuous torrents, or blood more highly 
aeriated, were driven through his craven or^g^am^^a^ion— results, 
in either case, directly opposed to the truth, as eveiy one knows." 

In the first place, we remark that the function of the organ 
of Cautiousness is not to manifest ** cowardice," and that the 
organization in which it is found, b not necessarily a '* craven 
organization." Cautiousness is the quality which this organ 
manifests, and among those who have possessed this quality in 
a high degree, are some of the bravest men that the world has 
produced. 

18* 
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We remark, in tlie secoBd place, tluKi the phrenologist deas 
^ mean" that the quantity Mid quality of the blood are most 
important items in the sura of those influences to which he 
applies the term temperament, but that they do not of Uiem- 
selves constitute that sum. Nor does Professor Smith himself 
in his introductory lecture, maintain this ; on the contraiy, he 
speaks of the influence of the liTcr, spleen, muscles, &t, skin, and 
other parts, often granting fiir more to these influences than cor- 
rect observation will warrant Hius, in ^peaking of the influ- 
ence of ^e liver over mental manifestations, he assures us that 
one condition of this visc^is renders a person ^ cold, cautious, 
calculating;" ^his temper suspicious ;'' **he neither believes 
in friendship nor possesses friends." Another condition of this 
viscus indicates its possessor to be ** the most contemptible 
being that inhabits the earth. He is poor, weak, mean, and 
malicious ; devoid of eveiy noble sentiment, of every generous 
feeling." Another condition is indicative of men ^ of strong 
minds and glowing imaginations." Another produces ** your 
ordinary hypochondriac, who is tormented with a thousand ri-^ 
diculous fears and fancies, which have no foundation except in 
his own knagination." Were such views of the influence o£ 
this viscus correct, the brain wouki be wrongly styled the organ 
of the mind; and the inquiry, **H5w*s your liver?"— one of 
Laura's first questions to her long-lost husband Beppo-— would 
be so far removed from the ludicrous as to ^constitute cme of 
the most tender, considerate, philosophical, and impoitant in- 
qinries which it were i)0S8ible to make. 

We will now grant, fer the sake of the argument, that the 
modifying influence of the blood is all that is meant by tern- 
perament. How, then, will stand the prc^ess(»r's objection ? 
According to phrenology, says he, ** where Cautiousness is 
large and predominant, a man should become less timid as the 
play of the lungs is impeded, or as the quantity of the vital flind 
passing to his head diminishes ; while, on the contrary, his 
cowardice should augment if more impetuous torrents, or blood . 
more highly aeriated, were driven through his cnvea oi^ani- 
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BtfteBr—remilts, in eitherciwe," he contmoes, <*cltreetly opposed 
to the truth, as eTerj one knows." That is, he maintains that 
fear, or '^ timidity," bears an inverse ratio to the quantity and 
aeriation of the blood passing to ^e ^head." Let uS exam- 
ine his objection. 

Observe that the professor does not state a proposition main- 
tained by the phrenologists, or logically deducible fifom their 
doctrines. He confounds die organ of Cautiousness with the 
** HEAP ' ' — a rather clumsy mistake I He might, perhaps, have 
stated the phrenologists to be bound by the proposition that ^ a 
man should become less cautious or fearful as the quantity of 
vital fluid passing to the organ of Cautiousness (not the head) 
diminidies ; while, on the contrary, his cautioumess, fear, or 
desire of safety, should augment if more impetuous torrents, or 
blood more highly aeriated, were driven (not through hi^ cra- 
ven organizati<Hi, but) through his organ of Cautiousuess." 
Tins last proposition we might own and defend; but as it is 
not that of wluch Professor Smith asserts the felsehoed, we are. 
not called upon fer a reply. 

We win, however, go further than we are bounds and, fer 
die sake of showing the want of preciskm in the professor's 
physiological views, take \jp the sa<called phrenological pfo- 
position nearly as the professor has stated it ; and we assert 
that, though less definitely expressed than desirable, so fer is 
it fi'ora being ^'directly opposed to the tn^ as every one 
knows," that it is essentially true, as every enlightened phy- 
siologist and pathologist knows. Fear b a positive mental 
emoticm ; and, like all other sudi emotions, is accompanied l^ 
cerebral excitement proporticmed to its intensity, and this cere- 
bral excitement is accompanied by a corresponding determina- 
tion of blood to the ^ head." Is proof of this needed ? Look 
oa the fear-stricken being, and say whether any one symptom' 
indicates repose, or evinces diminished arterial or cerebral 
excitement Is it the palpitating heart, or flurried pulse 1 Is 
it the intense expression, the wild, restless eye of alarm, or 
terror's fixedness of gaze ? Surely not. The pallid counto- 
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nanoei peibapst Tfaify on the contraiyt proves that the equi. 
libriiim of the ciicuktioii it brc^en up— that superactivi^ 
somewhere exists^ and is robbing the countenance of its dira 
proportion ef blood. What aid does pathologj give to the pro- 
fessor's objection t None; but demonstrates its efroneousness 
bj the notable fiust that death by cerebral apoplexy— -deadi from 
what the professor calls the ^ suffocaticm <^an organ by excessive 
supply of blood" — is as often the effect of excessive fear as of 
excessive rage. In whatever point of view we regard this ob- 
jection c^ Professor Smith, it is discreditable to his knowledge 
and accuracy, and not quite so correct in argument as might 
be expected from a great logician, who volunteers to pronounce 
sentence so freely and confidently on the dkdectics c^ the 
phrenologists* 

We here close our review of those parts <^the ^ Select Dis- 
courses " with which, as 'phrenologists, we are immediately 
concerned. In the introductory lecture on the ** Diversities 
c^the Human Character," and in the discourse on the *' Sense 
<^ Touch," there are numerous errors and fellacies; but we 
leave them— our work is finished. Throughout the ^ Select 
Discourses," Professor Smith has treated phrenology as though 
he did it honor to notice it ; and phrendogists, as though it 
were condescension to expose them. He announces that our 
science is *'a freak of the imagination— -a fenciful toy ;" that 
it is ^* theoretically untrue, and in practice confessedly and 
demonstrably felse;" that, whenever phrenologists *' appeal 
to organization, fency b evoked to furnish the fects;" and 
that their ^'dkdectics are contaminated with every feidt which 
can attach to a train of reasmiing«^' These grave charges 
and sweeping assertions we have contested fully, and, we be- 
lieve, feirly. When the professor has appealed to anatomy, 
we have met him there ; when to physiology, we have met 
him there; when to pathology, we have met him there; 
when to philosophy and metaphysics, we have encountered 
him on his favorite grounds. And, if we err not, we have 
shown that, when he has obtained a triumph, it has not been 
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over the noble science in which we believe, but over a fanciful 
toy-«€. wind-mill antagonist of his own creation; but that, 
when he has attacked phrenology itself, his facts are imcon- 
clusive or erroneous ; his reasonings &llacious ; his objections 
such as cannot be sustained. 

In taking leave of the professor, we would express the hope 
that he may yet be induced to reconsider the whole subject, 
and to investigate for himself the groundwork of the phrenolo- 
gical doctrines. Should he do this with the single desire of 
arriving at correct conclusions, we cannot doubt the result; 
and if the result be that which, in such case, we deem inevi- 
table, the requisitions of conscience and honor are plain; for- 
tunately, too, they prescribe the course which even an enlight- 
ened and &r-seeing expediency would suggest — the open re- 
nunciation of error. Whoever discovers that he has been 
assailing truth, may well regret his course, but need never be 
ashamed of defeat, for truth no man can conquer ; its assail- 
ant, however, may confidently reckon on a rebound which, if 
reparation be not made, will render his reputation a wreck, if 
not a mockery. 
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